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N THE preface of The Early Herdsmen, the promise is made 
that the next volume will deal ‘“‘with the established life of 
man as a herdsman,” and that ‘‘the scene will shift from 

-Northern Switzerland and the Bavarian Plateau to the valley of 
the Danube, and thence to the steppes of Russia, where a common 
language was formed.’’ To those who have been looking forward 
to the fulfilment of that promise, a word of explanation is due; 
for this volume, the sixth number of ‘‘The Industrial and Social 
History Series,’ presents the story of people taking the first steps 
in the cultivation of plants. A passing reference is made to people 
moving on to the wide pastures of the steppes, but the life of the 
herdsmen of the steppes is not portrayed. 

In most respects it would have made little difference which of 
the two subjects was taken up first. The two modes of life were 
contemporaneous, and the activities of each were of a nature to 
eall forth the interest of young people. The placing of the story 
» of the herdsmen after that of ‘‘The Early Farmers’’ is due to the 
fact that the peaceful herdsmen did not remain peaceful herdsmen, 
but, under the pressure of hunger caused by dried-up pastures, 
became transformed into warriors who marched forth subduing 
agricultural tribes and establishing an overlordship. It is thus 
evident that the change indicated does not interfere with the 
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separate stories, but preserves the thread of the series as a whole 
in a natural way. 

The loess district of the valley of the Danube is the scene of the 
activities here portrayed. As is well known, the soft, rich soil 
of this district, so well suited to primitive agriculture, was 
deposited by great wind storms of a remote age upon ground left 
bare by receding glaciers of a still more remote time. Such soil 
needed little clearing, for there were many long open stretches 
alongside thinly wooded tracts. 

It is not claimed that this region is the place where the art of 
agriculture was first born. The art has had many beginnings and 
many cradle lands. Not-all ethnologists agree that the art was 
indigenous to the loess district. It is barely possible that those 
who contend that the art was brought in by people of a more 
advanced culture may at some future time be able to prove their 
claim. Even so, such a finding would have little effect upon the 
value of our story, the purpose of which is to present a picture of 
the first steps in the development of the art, without specific refer- 
ence to geographical location. 

As to the racial affinities of the Neolithic people of the loess 
district, ethnologists, in accordance with their well-known habits, 
are not agreed. The view which presents these people as Celtic, 
belonging to that group which moved westward and, in the course 
of ages, had differentiated from the Nordic group, is the one that 
has been kept in mind. Such questions, however, though important 
to ethnologists and not to be left out of account by those who make 
use of ethnological materials, are not matters of great moment 
with reference to the purpose of this book. They do, however, 
afford clues to the myths and legendary materials which are useful 
in giving color to the social life of the period. 

Such an epoch-making art as the cultivation of plants was not 
inaugurated within. a few years. Steps in this direction were 
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taken in savagery when women became acquainted with food 
plants and learned to pull up the weeds that interfered with their 
growth. Other steps were taken in the course of the ages, some of 
which are marked in this story by names earned by women who 
had a part in laying the foundations of agriculture. There were 
many difficulties along the way. Even the farmer today, with the 
accumulated experience and inventions of the ages at his disposal, 
still meets with many an obstacle in the path from seedtime to 
harvest. But these are as nothing in comparison with those 
encountered by the one who first introduced the art. That this 
person was a woman is beyond all question. That she had every- 
thing to learn and no one to teach her is likewise obvious. So 
many were the obstacles in her way, so great was the resistance 
‘of the people to taking up a new method of work, that the wonder 
is that agriculture ever got a start. Had the situation not been 
one of great stress and had this woman not been wise, patient, per- 
severing, tactful, and full of resources, it could scarcely have been 
established. In addition to the difficulties involved in discovering 
the methods of a new art, adapting old tools to new forms of work, 
and protecting the growing crops from innumerable enemies, there 
were obstacles of a very different nature which called for great 
wisdom and tact. Among these may be mentioned the fear of 
disturbing the soil lest Mother Earth be offended and refuse to yield 
her fruits. So great was this fear that the wise woman found it 
necessary to reinforce her authority by giving her commands as 
if they were messages from the gods. Since none dared disobey 
the gods, superstitious fears were thus allayed. But this was not 
the end of the wise woman’s trouble. There is work to be done in 
clearing the fields and preparing them for sowing. Such work 
yields no immediate reward, and primitive people are not able to 
see the relation of clearing and sowing and protecting the crops to 
the distant harvest. They are unwilling to engage in hard work 
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when they get nothing for it. How does the wise woman meet 
such a problem? The answer to this question is to be found in 
the festivals found everywhere among agricultural tribes. By 
marking each stage of the long, arduous process by a festival, people 
were induced to share in the work along with the play. It is thus 
seen that the introduction of agriculture is more than the intro- 
duction of a new and better process of procuring food. It is a 
method of education which has played a large part in establishing 
law and order throughout society in all succeeding ages. 
KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp 
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Letting the cattle out of the pens 


THE EARLY FARMERS 


FIRST STEPS IN THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS 


I 
Why the Women of the Tree Tribe 
Made New Baskets 


“Tt’s almost time to harvest the grass seeds,’’ Winnow- 
woman said to her sisters of the Oak clan one morning when 
they were milking. ‘We shall soon be moving to the Lake 
of the Goose.” 

“TI hope we get there before the ‘cacklers’ eat up all the 
seeds,’ said Pull-a-weed, who meant by ‘‘cacklers”’ the wild 
geese which came in flocks to the banks of the lake. 

“Let’s ask Hack-grass when we are going,” said Acorn- 
woman. 

“We must take care of the milk first,’’ said Winnow- 
woman. ‘The children are waiting for acorn porridge and 
Meare?” 

While the women toe care of the milk and made porridge, 
the boys let down the bars of the cattle pen. Cows, sheep, 
ir and goats went out of the pen and moved on to their 


F feeding grounds, cropping a few mouthfuls of grass on the 


way. 
[15] 
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“Today we make baskets”’ 


The breakfast of acorn porridge was soon ready. When 
the children had been fed, Winnow-woman said, “Let’s go 
and find Hack-grass. Let’s ask her when we are going to 
the Lake of the Goose.” 

The wise woman was in her tent when the women found 
her. She was reaching for a cone-shaped basket which hung 
from a wooden hook. To their question she replied, “Finish _ 
your new baskets. Mend the old ones. Be ready to move — 
the morning of the third day.” eg 

“Good, good!’’ cried the women. And as they turned 
toward their tents they sang: 

“We'll make new baskets: 
We'll mend the old ones; 
We'll make good thrashers.”’ 

And when the women came back with their workbags and 

half-finished baskets, and small bundles of twigs, ‘roots, gs 


grasses, again they sang such a song as this, tel cure 
their work: 


es 
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““We have hazel twigs; 
We have willow twigs; 
We have tough roots and tough grasses. 
We'll soak them in water; 
We'll bind them and twine them; 
We'll make good baskets and thrashers.”’ 


Most of the day the women worked, making little songs to 
cheer one another. In one of these little songs Winnow- 
woman sang: ; 

“To-day we make baskets; 

Tomorrow we'll make ready; 

On the morning of the third day we’ll move on, 

We'll move on to the Lake of the Goose.” 

When Winnow-woman had finished, her clan sisters sang: 
“Yes, yes, we will move on, 

We'll move on to the Lake of the Goose. 
We'll thrash the seed, we'll fill our baskets, 
When we go to the Lake of the Goose.”’ 


Just as this song ended, the boom, boom of a big drum 
was heard. 

*That’s_for the clans,’’ said Winnow-woman. ‘‘Hack- 
= is sending a message.” 

_ The women listened to the message which Whet-a-bone 
ees for the mother of the tribe. When it was ended, they 
"listened again to the answers which came, one by one, from 
Tike, clans of the Tree tribe. And when the last answer had 
ne, all the clans knew that they were to move to the Lake 
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THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 

What wild grasses grow near you? What birds eat the seeds of these 
grasses? 

How many ways do you know of sending messages? Which ways 
have been used for thousands of years? Which have been used 
only a few years? 

Why were acorns and the seeds of wild grasses once prized more than 
they are to-day? 

Make a song to sing at your work. 

Dramatize this story. 

Illustrate one of these lines: 
“Cows, sheep, and goats went out of the pen . 
“The women listened to the message . z 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


If you have read The Early Herdsmen, you know what a slide car is. 
How do you think this car, which at first was nothing more than two tent 
poles, was improved? 

What animal besides the dog might the women hitch to their slide car? 

Way did people once worship oak trees? 


The Lree Tribe Moves to the Lake of the Goose a 


Everything happened as the mother of the tribe had 7 
planned. On the morning of the third day all the clans of 
the Tree tribe met at the place where the trail forks. There — 
Whet-a-bone gave orders to the men and older boys while 
Hack-grass directed the clan mothers, who arranges § bei 
women and children in a long line. ; 
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Each clan had its place, and every person more than four 
years old had something to do. Horney-wink, the little 
daughter of the mother of the tribe, had been trained to 
carry the sacred fire. Other little girls carried little packs, 


er ae 


Riding in a slide car 


their older sisters carried big packs, and mothers with babies 
carried them in cradles strapped to their backs. 
Every woman had a slide car drawn by a dog or a goat. 
Most of the women had strapped their heavy bundles to the 
_ poles of their slide cars. ~One woman had strapped a basket 
. to the poles, and her two little children rode in this basket 
pa epped to the poles of the slide car. 
_ All the men carried bows and arrows, spears, and hunting 
: es: It was their part to protect the tribe from prowling 
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wolves and bears. Each man had the help of one or more 
dogs, and each carried a game bag which he hoped to fill on 
the way. 

The older boys carried weapons and also big sticks or whips. 
It was their work to drive the cattle and ae them from 
going astray. 

Just before the line started, Horney- ‘aa asked her 
mother, ‘‘Where does the trail to the left lead?”’ 

“To Many-oaks,’’ answered the mother. 

There was time for nothing more just then, for the line 
was ready to move. Whet-a-bone gave the signal with his 
drum, and the tribe moved on down the trail, keeping step 
to the beat of the drum. 

On the way Horney-wink said to her mother, ‘‘I remember 
Many-oaks. I remember the acorns we gathered under the 
big trees.” 

‘“The oaks are the mothers of acorns,’”’ said Hack-grass, 
“Without the oaks we could not live. They give us food. 
They shelter us from cold, stormy winds.” 

‘“The oaks give us acorns,’’ said Horney-wink, “‘and the 
bramble bushes give us berries. Sometimes the bramble 
bushes prick me with their thorns. The next time we camp 
at Bramble-berries I’ll ask the bramble bushes not to prick 
me.” 

In this way the child talked to her mother all the way to 
the lake. And she joined with the tribe in a shout of joy at 
sight of the bluish-gray water. 

It was early afternoon when they reached the old 
camping place by the lake. Hack-grass at once took the 
sacred fire from the hand of her little daughter. And 
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Whet-a-bone gave the signal 

Horney-wink stood with wide-open eyes looking at the 
Lake of the Goose. 

“Mother, Mother!’”’ cried Horney-wink a moment later. 
“See the big birds!” 

“They are geese, child,’’ said Hack-grass. ‘‘They come 
to the banks for grass seed.” 

“So do we,” said Horney-wink. 4 

“Yes, child,’ said Hack-grass. ‘‘We have gathered seed 
on the banks of this lake ever since I was a child.” 

Just then Whet-a-bone came up and pel “It seems good 
: to be on our old stamping ground.” 
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‘‘So it does,’’ said Hack-grass. ‘‘We have pitched our 
tents on these friendly banks more times than I can tell.”’ 

‘“Ves,’’ added Whet-a-bone, ‘‘and we’ve made our cattle 
pen on this spot year after year.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 


Find out what you can of the bird called the lapwing. You may like to 
know that it was sometimes called ‘‘Horney-wink”’ and sometimes ‘Little 
Horn of the Rushes.” 

Make a toy slide car and show different ways of improving tt. 

Model a dog or a goat in clay. 

Make a harness for one of them and hitch tt to your toy slide car. 

Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one of the illustrations. 


Il 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Where do you think the cattle were kept at night? 
How were the cattle protected from wolves and bears? 
* What do you think the men will do the first afternoon? What do you 
think the women will do? 


What the People Did Before They Touched 
the Furst Fruits 


‘Drive the cattle down to the lake!” called Whet-a-bone 
when the boys came along with the herds. ‘Let them drink. 
Then let them feed on the hills until sunset.”’ 

He next gave orders to the men, who began to pick up 
poles from the ground to mend the fence round the cattle pen. 

Around this pen a circle of tents was now rising. Some 
of the women didn’t work as fast as the others, but after a while 
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A circle of tents was now rising 
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all but Acorn-woman had put up their tents and unpacked 
their bundles. 

Pull-a-weed noticed that Acorn-woman was behind, and 
called out, “Hurry, Acorn-woman! Don’t keep everybody 
waiting!”’ 

“What’s the hurry?”’ drawled Acorn-woman, who, like 
many others, didn’t mind keeping people waiting. ‘‘The sun 
is still high.” 

“So it is,” said Pull-a-weed, who now turned and joined 
the people, who were talking and laughing as they walked 
round the ring between the pen and circle of tents. 

Hack-grass, too, walked round the ring with little Horney- 
wink at her side. Now and then she stopped to speak to one 
of the clan mothers, and she looked about with the eye of 
a hawk to see that everything about the camp was right. 

Soon Whet-a-bone joined Hack-grass at the door of | > 
tent. And when they had brought out a shaggy ‘bears 
and stretched it out beside the sacred fire, they seat yem- 
selves upon the skin and Whet-a-bone signaled to the aks 
with a few beats on a drum. 

At the sound all were seated. Every voice was ‘tala 
when the wise woman arose from the bearskin and stood 
beside the sacred fire. All listened when she prayed: “O 
sacred fire! We come to thee as children come to their 
mother. Without thee we could not live. Feed thy chil- 
dren. Protect this camp. Bear our gifts to the great 
god Sky.” 

With these words the wise woman took a few branches 
from the hands of the clan mothers and place them upon. 
the fire. ae 
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The fire blazed. Smoke rose up and curled about the 
sacred oak. 
“Our prayer is heard,’’ said the wise woman. “Sky is 
satisfied.” i 
Every eye now turned from the curling 
smoke to the mother of the tribe. All were 
eager to hear what she was about to say. 
Now Hack-grass didn’t try to make a 
speech. Instead she turned and asked the 
women, ‘‘Have you pitched your tents?” 
“We have pitched our tents,’’ answered 


the women. A a for holding milk 

Hack-grass then turned toward the men. 

“We have made the cattle pen!’”’ cried the men. 

“Then go, brothers! Go and make peace with the god 
of the woodlands,” said the wise woman. ‘‘ Make peace with 
the goose. Make peace with the crane. Make peace with 

the creatures that give us food before you draw your bow- 
strings.”’ 

The men arose and followed Whet-a-bone, who led the way 
to the woodlands. But the women and children remained 
seated until the men were out of sight. Then the mother of 
the tribe cried out, ‘‘Rise, sisters, rise! Let us go and make 
peace with the Mother of the Grass.” 

_ Now you may not know what Hack-grass meant when 
she spoke of making peace with the Mother of the Grass. 
But the clans of the Tree tribe understood. They thought 
plants and animals were much like themselves and could 
understand what they said. Not one of them dared touch 
the first fruits of a tree until peace had been made with the 
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tree. Not one of them dared touch a head of grass until 
peace had been made with the grass. Not oné of them dared 
dig a root from the ground until peace had been made with 
the roots. If they failed to do this, they believed, the trees 
and the grass and the roots would be angry and refuse to 
bear fruit. That is why the women were careful not to offend 
the food-bearing plants. And for the same reason all the 
men were careful not to offend the god of the woodlands. 
Not one of them dared begin a hunting season without leave 
of the god of the woodlands to whom they thought the game 
belonged. And they tried to keep on friendly terms with 
the creatures whose flesh they used for food. 

And so, while the men tried to make peace with the wild 
creatures of the woodlands, Hack-grass led the women to 
a patch of grass now turning from green to gold. And when 
the women had greeted the grass, the wise woman spoke these 
werds to the Mother of the Grass: ‘Dear Mother! Kind 
Friend! Giver of many harvests! Give us once again of 
your seed. Withhold not your gifts lest you wither and die.”’ 

When Hack-grass had finished, the women and children 
joined in this song of praise: 

“Dear Mother! Kind Friend! Giver of many harvests! 
Give us once again of your seed. : 
Give lest you wither and die. 

Give, give! Give and live! Give lest you ‘withes and die.”’ 

When the song was ended, the grasses nodded under a_ 
gentle breeze. ; 

“We have made peace with the Mother of the Grass,” 
said the wise woman. ‘‘Let us now break off a few stems and — 
prepare them for the feast of first fruits.” ~ 
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THINGS TO DO 


Build a catile pen 1m your sand box. Put a circle of tents around it, 
leaving space for a circular walk between the pen and the tents. 
Answer these questions: 
Why did hunters try to keep on good terms with the animals they 
hunted? 
How did women try to keep on good terms with the plants they used 
for food? 
Why were people afraid to eat the first fruits of a plant before they had 
made peace with it? 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“ “Drive the cattle down to the lake!’ called Whet-a-bone.” 
“Smoke rose up and curled about the sacred oak.” 
““We have made peace with the Mother of the Grass,’ said the wise 
woman.” 


e 


IV 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


What do wild cattle eat in winter? How do they find protection from 
cold, stormy winds? 

How do people who have tamed cattle take care of them in winter? 

What is hay? How do you think people learned to make hay? 


Tales of Wise Women and Brave Men 


The sound of mooing and bleating was heard as the women 
drew near the cattle pen bearing the first fruits of the wild 
grass. 

“*T like to hear the ‘bleaters,’ ’’ said Hitch-a-goat, mother 
of the Beech clan. 

“So do I,” said Pack-a-dog, mother of the Hazel clan. 
“And I like to hear the friendly moo of the ‘slow-walkers.’ ” 
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The men were seen drawing near with several fat geese 


While the women winnowed and parched the grass seed 
in their roasting trays, the men were seen drawing near with 
several fat geese. ‘ 

“Look at the ‘cacklers!’ ”’ cried Pull-a-weed. 

All gathered round the men, and when all had seen and 
touched the fat geese, the women prepared them for the 
evening meal. Meanwhile the girls milked the cows, sheep, 
and: goats. 

None went hungry that night. Before feasting upon fat 
geese, all drew near the mother of the tribe to taste the first 
fruits of the grass. And when a portion had been offered to 


‘ 
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the nature gods, the wise woman said to the people, ‘‘Come 
and eat. Eat and be like the Mother of the Grass.’”’ For 
everybody thought that tasting these seeds made them one 
with the Mother of the Grass. And none feared after that 
to harvest the wild: grass seeds. 

When this ceremony was over and when all had feasted 
upon fat goose, the people arose and gathered in groups in 
the ring about the cattle pen. 

“I hope Hack-grass will tell us a story,” said Pack-a-dog. 

“It’s summer,’ muttered Acorn-woman. ‘‘The witches 
are abroad. They will hear what she says.” 

“Trust Hack-grass for that,’’ said Whet-a-bone. ‘She 
knows better than to tell stories of witches that are abroad 
in the land.” 

“Some of the witches are asleep in winter,’’ said Hitch-a- 
goat. “‘Then they don’t hear what is said.”’ 

_ “T like the stories that are told in summer,” said Pull- 
a-weed. ‘‘I like to hear tales of wise women and brave men.” 

Just then Hack-grass appeared at the door of her tent. 
The people drew near and at a sign seated themselves upon 
the ground. 

“What will you have?” asked ‘the mother of the tribe 
when all were seated. 

-A story! “A story!’ cried the people. 

“Tell us a story of wise women and brave men,” said 
Hitch-a-goat. 

“Tether-peg was a wise woman,’’ said the mother of the 
tribe. ‘“‘She understood the language of birds. It was she 
who tamed the ‘slow-walkers.’ It was she who t&med the 
‘bleaters’ and ‘jumpers.’ ”’ 


@ 
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“Did Many-dogs help her tame them?’’ asked one of the 
older boys. 

“Oh, yes. Many-dogs brought a kid from the mountains 
and the next day went back and brought home a goat.” 


the 


The girls milked the cows, sheep, and goats 


“The men hunted wolves and bears,’ added Big-bow. 
“Tt’s the work of men to protect the herds from wolves and 
bears.” | 

“True,” said the wise woman. ‘‘As long as there are 
wolves and bears, brave men will protect the herds.” 

“Little-bear captured a whole flock of wild sheep,” added 
Winnow-woman. 

“Was it a big flock?” asked Little-stick. 

“Tt was,’’ answered Winnow-woman. 

“Did Little-bear keep the sheep?”’ asked Big-stick. 


b 
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Winnow-woman turned to Hack-grass, who said, ‘‘Grand- 
mother said that he did. She said he and Tether-peg tried to 
teach other clans how to care for cattle. But many of the old 
men wouldn’t try to learn. They said that the god of the 
woodlands would be angry if they tried to tame the herds.”’ 

‘““Many that tried didn’t do well,’’ added Whet-a-bone. 
“Some people don’t take to cattle raising.” 

“They didn’t know how to take care of cattle,’’ said 
little Horney-wink. 

“Many years passed and many herds were lost while the 
people were learning to be herdsmen,’ said Hack-grass. 
“Sometimes the cattle perished with the cold. Sometimes 
they starved.”’ 

“Our cattle would have starved,” said Winnow-woman, 
“had it not been for you.”’ 

“Tell us, Hack-grass,’’ said Hitch-a-goat, ‘is it true that 
the dun bull told you to hack down the grass for fodder?”’ 

“You have said it,” replied the wise woman. 

“Hack-grass is wise! Hack-grass is wise!”’ cried the people 
of the tribe. ‘“‘Hack-grass can talk with the birds. She 
ean talk with the dun bull!”’ 

“She can talk with all living creatures,’’ added Whet- 
a-bone. 

Now the people believed that Hack-grass could talk with 
the beasts and the birds. They knew she was wise. They 
knew it was she who first hacked down a little grass and made 
fodder for the cattle. And it isn’t strange that they thought 
_ the dun bull told her to do it. For all over the world for 

thousands of years people believed that wise men and women 
could talk with animals and birds. 
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THINGS TO DO 


Answer these questions: 
What nicknames were once given to cows? To sheep? To goats? 
How do you think it came about that people thought they could talk 
with beasts and birds? 
How did it come about that people believed there were witches? Are 
there any such creatures as witches? 
Dramatize this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 


V 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Before the day of newspapers, how do you think people learned of 
people of other lands? 

In what ways do we get news of people in far-away lands? 

Why do people sometimes seek a home in a new country? 

Why do some people prefer to stay in their own country? 


Why People Were Moving to Far-Away Lands : 


Every day the women gathered grass seed, and every day 
the boys watched the cattle. Nearly evéry day the men 
hunted, and nearly every day they brought in game. One 
day, when they were out in the woodlands, they met with 
hunters who told them stories of other tribes and be far- 
away lands. 

That evening, when the people came together, the Se 
of the tribe said to the men, “Speak, brothers! Tell us of 
the.doings of other people. Tell us how they fare.” 

“To the north and west the tribes are troubled,” ‘Whet a 
a-bone began. ‘‘The young people are restless.” . 

“Have the pastures failed?’’ asked the mother of the tribe 
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They met with hunters who told them stories of far-away lands 


“No,” answered Whet-a-bone. “But pastures which 
satisfied the fathers no longer satisfy the sons.”’ 

“Has the earth refused to bring forth grass and the trees 
to put forth fruit?” 

“No, Hack-grass. The earth brings forth green grass and 
the trees put forth their fruits.” 

“Then what has made all this trouble? Why are the 
young people so restless?’”’ 
“Stories have come of a far-away land,’’ answered Whet- 
-a-bone. ‘‘Stories have come of a land of green pastures 
stretching out farther than the eye can reach.” 


= 
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‘“Where is this land?’’ asked Hack-grass. ‘4 
‘‘Far away,” replied Whet-a-bone. ‘‘Far away toward 
the rising sun.” 


“They are driving their herds toward the rising sun” 


‘“Why should they go to a far-away land?’’ asked Pack- 
a-dog. ‘‘The tribes to the north and west live in a land of 
plenty.”’ 

“Yes,” added Hitch-a-goat. “Some live in a land of 
beeches. Others live in a land of oaks.” 

, ‘‘What more can they ask?”’ cried Acorn-woman. 

‘Wide pastures,’ replied Whet-a-bone. 

‘“Wide pastures!’’ cried Pack-a-dog. ‘‘Why do they 
want wide pastures?” atin 

“Wide pastures can feed big herds,’’ answered Whet- 
a-bone. 
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“We have wide pastures,’ said Spear-man. ‘The open 
stretches along the river bottoms are wide enough for us.”’ 

“Yes,” added Acorn-woman. ‘‘And the little pastures 
among the woodlands are big enough for our herds.”’ 

“So the old folks think,’’ said Whet-a-bone, ‘‘but the 
young people won’t listen to what they say. Every moon 
young people are seen moving down the valley with their 
herds.”’ 

“Where are they going?’’ asked Hitch-a-goat. 

“To the land of wide pastures,’’ replied Whet-a-bone. 
“They are driving their herds toward the rising sun.”’ 

At this the boys became excited, and Big-stick cried, 
“Let’s drive our herds to the wide pastures!”’ 

i cspyes! shouted the boys. ‘We'll drive our herds 
to the wide pastures! We'll drive our herds toward the 


rising sun!” 
“No, no,” said Whet-a-bone. ‘Many years have we 
lived in this land.” 


“Some years we have nearly starved,’’ answered Big- 
stick. 

“A feast has always followed a famine,’ Whet-a-bone 
went on. ‘‘Not one of the Tree tribe has perished for lack 
of food.” 

“What if our herds are small?’’ added Big-bow. ‘‘We 
have wild herds in the woodlands.” 

“Are there no wild herds in the far-away land?’’ asked 
Little-stick. 

“The far-away land is not for hunters,’’ answered Whet- 
a-bone. “It’s a land for herdsmen. If the herds are lost, 
all is lost.”’ 


’ 
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At this the boys became quiet, and the people turned to 
the mother of the tribe. 

‘‘Our country is a good country,” she said. ‘“‘The oaks 
pour acorns into our baskets. The Mother of the Grass 
gives us seed.” 

“Yes, yes!’’ shouted the people. ‘‘The nature gods are 
our friends!” , 

“Let others go to the far-away land,” the wise woman 
went on. ‘‘This is our homeland. Let us stay here and 
take the gifts of the friendly gods.”’ 

‘“We’ll stay in the homeland!”’ cried the people. ‘“‘We’ll 
take the gifts of the friendly gods!”’ 


THINGS TO DO 


Model in your sand box open stretches along the bottom lands beside a 
big river. 

Model the uplands above the bottom lands. Show where a well-wooded 
country might be. 

Model a land of wide pastures. 

Make a song the women might have sung as they ground acorns or grass 
seed. 

Dramatize this story. 

Choose lines for two illustrations. Make one illustration. 


VI 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Why did people know how to harvest before they knew how to ‘Plant 
and sow? 

How were seeds sown before people learned how to sow? 

Where did people get vegetables before the day of gardens and malects? 
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Steps Which Led to the Making of Gardens 


For several days the women and children gathered wild 
ass seed. They didn’t try to cut the grass, but thrashed 
he seed from the standing stalks by striking the heads with 
heir thrashers. 

It was a fine sight to see the women at work. Every step 
nd every movement were timed by a work song. One 
played a flute to help mark the time. At each blow seed 
mixed with chaff fell into the cone-shaped baskets. 

When the baskets were full, the seeds were winnowed. 
Each movement of the winnowing baskets was timed by a 
work song. At each upward movement the seed was tossed 
up and the wind blew away the chaff. 

For hundreds of years women of the Tree tribe had har- 
vested grass seed at the Lake of the Goose. When they 
innowed the seed, some dropped to the ground and later 
routed, took root, and grew. 

During these years a small patch of grass had been grow- 
ing larger and larger. Not one of the women knew why this 
as so, and not one seemed to be ready to learn how to sow — 
seed. All harvested the wild crops, but paid no attention 


‘Many steps had to be taken before people came to have 
gardens and fields. Hack-grass had taken one step when 
hacked down some grass and made hay. But of course 
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Every step and every movement were timed by a work song 


Even so, the people complained when she hacked down 
the grass and made hay. They said that Mother Earth would 
be angry if any one cut her long hair. It may be that that 
was why some one said that the dun bull told Hack-grass to 
do it. For everybody believed that the beasts and the birds 
could tell the will of the gods. 

But steps were taken in the care of plants long before the 
day of Hack-grass. For thousands of years women had 
known all the food-bearing plants of their own land. They 
knew the places where these plants grew, and they knew when 
to harvest each crop of Mother Nature’s sowing. Hass 


_ grow a head. 
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In early summer all the women cut off the shoots of wild 
asparagus. They tried to be friendly with the plant, but 
. not one did anything to help the asparagus to send Be larger 
shoots. 

Every woman gathered beet tops for greens, but left the 
roots in the ground. The root of the beet was so hard and 
tough that nobody dreamed a time would come when it would 
be fit to eat. 

People always passed by the wild parsnip and lettuce. 
They knew the wild parsnip was poisonous, and they thought 
lettuce was poisonous. It may be that they were right, 
- for one kind of wild lettuce is said to be poisonous. 

The leaves of the wild cabbage were used as 
food, but as yet the plant had no head. 
Many years passed before even the 
garden cabbage was trained to 


Every woman had a root 
pick, and every woman knew 
where to find the best patches of wild radishes and carrots. 
Every woman knew where to look for patches of turnips 
and rutabagas. Every woman tried to be friendly with 
these roots, but for a long time no one learned to help 
the plants grow. No one loosened the soil with her 
root pick or pulled up the weeds. And so the stringy- 
rooted carrots and turnips remained stringy rooted and 
tough. 

There were patches of wild peas and beans on the hillsides, 
and the women knew where to find them. In early summer 
there were blossoms on the vines, a little later pods formed, 


A root pick ‘ 
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and soon after that there were peas and beans in each of the 
pods. 

If plucked when green, peas and beans were boiled in the 
pods. But if they had become ripe and hard, those that had 
not dropped to the ground were shelled’ and stored for the 
winter. 7 

For thousands of years women gathered vegetables from 
Mother Nature’s garden. They gathered and gathered for 
a long time without giving anything in return. It was not 
until food became scarce that women began to help Mother 
Nature by loosening the soil about the plants and pulling up 
the weeds. | 

At first they never dared pull a weed without speaking 
to it and telling it that they meant no harm. And they never 
forgot to mumble some charm whenever they loosened the 
soil. They took great pains not to offend Mother Earth 
whenever they loosened the soil. 

Many a woman had earned the name Pull-a-weed before 
the day of the woman we call by that name. It wasn’t hard 
work to pull up a few weeds from a patch of wild turnips. 
And the women soon learned that these turnips were better 
than those which grew in patches choked with weeds. So 
they weeded other patches of turnips and patches of carrots 
and beets and peas and beans. Not one of these women knew 

how _to make a garden, but they began to weed Mother 
Nature’s garden and help make the plants grow. 

These women made many mistakes and believed many 
things which are not true. But, in spite of all their mistakes, 
thousands of women during thousands of years took steps 
which led to the making of our own gardens and farms. 
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THINGS TO DO 


Name vegetables which we grow in our gardens. 

Name vegetables which we can buy in our markets. 

Which do we prize for their stems? For their leaves? For their roots? 
For thetr seed? 

Choose lines for two tllustrations. Illustrate one of these. 


VIl 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


) What kind of utensils do you think the people of the Tree tribe had for 
| cooking and serving food? 

Who made these utensils? 

Who made the clothing? 

Who put up the tents in summer and who made the pit-dwellings for 
winter? 

Who made the tools? 


How Florney-wink Was Trained 


Horney-wink, along with other girls, learned how to do 
all kinds of woman’s work. In those days every girl learned 
to do everything which every woman did. 

Every woman had to gather wild foods and care for them. 
So all the girls were taught where to look for plant foods 
and how to gather and carry them home. All were taught 
to roast and parch and boil, and to make cooking pits and all 

_ sorts of utensils for cooking and serving and storing food. 

Girls also learned how to dress skins and make them into 
garments. They learned to make leggings and sandals and 
belts and headbands and buckles and bags. They learned to 

_ make awls and needles and thread and everything else a woman 
‘might need in dressing skins and making garments. 
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Then there was the making of pit-dwellings and the pitch- 
ing of tents and taking them down. And when they were 
down, there were coverings to be rolled and tent poles to 

be stacked. These things, 
4 and many more, girls had 
“to learn before they were 
» grown. 

In spite of all this work, 
girls had time for play. Even 
grown men and women had time 
for play. No one at that time 
worked so steadily as most people 
do to-day. Besides, many kinds of 
work at that time were very mutch 
like play. 
There was seldom an evening that 
the people didn’t gather in a circle round 
* the cattle pen. There they danced and 
sang songs and acted out the most interesting things that 
had happened during the day. And sometimes young men 
played a game which showed how to drive wolves and bears 
away. So nearly every evening the children learned some- 
thing by watching their elders and listening to their songs. 

There were stories, too. By listening to these the children 
learned of wise women of the days gone by, they learned of 
brave men who fought fierce beasts, and they listened to — 
stories about the sun and the moon and the stars in the sky. 

All this, and more, too, was common to all the clan. But 
Horney-wink learned some things besides, for everybody said, 
‘Some day Horney-wink “will be mother of the tribe.’’ 


A cone- 
shaped jar 
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So Hack-grass did all she could to help her daughter to 
be wise. She taught her to play a magic flute. She taught 
her the charms and magical songs intended to gain the good 
will of the trees and plants that yield food. She taught her 
how to please the nature gods, especially the god and goddess 
of the woodlands who were said to make their home in big 
oaks upon which the mistletoe grew. 

Horney-wink learned all these lessons and more. She 
learned why and when to build big bonfires and the songs 
and dances connected with them. She learned the voices of 
the trees, and while she was still a little girl she tried to talk 
with the wild beasts and birds. 

“These creatures know many things that are hidden 
itearemen,’ tack-grass said’ to the child... ‘“Listen. to 
them and they will tell you the will of the gods.” 

So Horney-wink listened to the wild creatures and tried 
to understand what they < 
said. Sometimes she tried 
to talk with them, but she 
was never quite sure of what | 


they said. 

When Horney-wink spoke Dia. 
to her mother about this, the A buckle 
wise woman said, ‘You 


Shall taste the flesh of a serpent, my child. Then you 
will be able to understand what: the beasts and the birds 
Say.” 

_ So Horney-wink, like her mother before her, tasted the 
flesh of a serpent. And after that everybody said that the 
child could talk with the beasts and the birds. 
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Horney-wink listened to the wild creatures 


At first Horney-wink believed this was true, but as time 
went on she was puzzled. Not once was she perfectly sure 
that she understood what these creatures said. 

“Say nothing of this to the people,” said Hack-grass when 
the child spoke about it. ‘“‘At the right time you will under- 
stand what the beasts and the birds say.” 

“Can they tell stories?” asked Horney-wink. 

“Yes, child. They know what happened in the days that 
are gone and they speak of that which is yet to be.” 

After this the child tried harder than ever to understand 
the language of the beasts and the birds. Little by little she 
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began to think she could understand what they said. But 
when she asked them of things to come, she was never satisfied. 

Now Horney-wink, like many other children, wanted to 
know what was yet to come to pass. When her mother noticed 
this, she said, ‘“‘ You shall eat the heart of a raven, my child. 
Then you, like the raven, can foretell that which is yet to be.”’ 

So the child ate the heart of a raven, and everybody said 
that little Horney-wink could foretell what was yet to be. 
Horney-wink tried to believe that this was true, but not until 
she dreamed a dream did the child feel satisfied. 

“Tell me your dream,” said Hack-grass when the child 
spoke of a wonderful dream. 

“T shall have a new name, Mother. A bird will tell me 
what to do, and when I do what the bird says, I shall have 
a new name.” 

The child paused for a few moments. 

“Go on, child,” said Hack-grass. ‘‘Let me hear more.” 

“T shall be the mother of a wonderful child,’’ Horney- 
wink went on. ‘‘ When the child becomes a woman, she will 
do that which will make her honored by people near and far. 
Her praises will be sung in times to come, not only by her 
own people, but by those in far-away lands.” 

“That is a good dream, my child,’’ said the wise woman. 
“You are learning to speak words of wisdom. You are seeing 
that which is yet to be.” 


THINGS TO DO 


Answer these questions: 
Does any one person have as many kinds of work to do to-day as in 
olden times? Why, or why not? 
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Why did people for thousands of years think that wise men and women 
could understand the language of beasts and birds? 
Can birds tell us what ts going to happen? If so, what? 
Why are some birds called rain birds? 
What is a prophet? A true prophet? A false prophet? 
What do people do to-day when they wish to help children to become 
wise? 
Model Horney-wink in bas-relief. 
Choose two lines for illustrations. Make one illustration. 


VI 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you think it first came about that people began to transplant 
roots? 
How do you think they learned to take care of plants? 


How Horney-wink Became Flant-a-root 


There was a little patch of cabbages at Crowland; and 
early one summer, when the Oak clan camped there, Horney- 
wink found the patch. The plants were still small, but she 
knew they would grow. The child looked forward to the. 
time when she might eat the leaves. | 

Horney-wink knew all the places where her people camped. 
She knew where to look for the best peas and beans and where 
to look for cabbages, turnips, and rutabagas. She knew there 
were beechnuts at Beechland and hazelnuts at Hazel-grove. 
She knew there were acorns almost everywhere, but the big- 
gest harvest was at Many-oaks. 

The morning of the day the clan moved from Crowland, 
Horney-wink ran down to the cabbage patch to take a last 
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look at the little plants. Stooping down, she touched one of 
them, saying, ‘‘Good-by, little cabbage. We’re going to 
Bramble-berries to-day.” 

Now it may be that Horney-wink expected the cabbage to 
speak. But since it didn’t, she went on, ‘I know what you 

want to say. You want to say, ‘How I wish I cord 

~ go with you!’ That’s what you want to say.” 

Just then a bird in a tree called down. The child 
_ listened, and the bird seemed to say, “Dig it! Dig 
if; Vakest) > Take it!’’ 
. Horney-wink listened, and as she listened, she re- 

called her dream. Looking up to the bird, she called, 

Pi tdo what you say!’’= “With these words she_ran 
to the camp and got her digging stick. 

“Dig it! Dig it!’ the bird kept calling. ‘Dig 
Mi ealedt!~\Take it!” 
“That’s just what I’ll do,” said Horney-wink as 
_, she stuck the sharp end of her digging stick into the 
ground and dug up a cabbage plant. And, since the nice 
bird kept on calling, she dug up another and another _ stick 
until she had dug up six cabbage plants. Then she wrapped 
them carefully with grass and leaves and tucked the bundle 


_into a corner of the basket she carried together with the 


sacred fire all the way to Bramble-berries. 

: No one knew what Horney-wink had in the basket. None 
| but her mother noticed what the child did soon after they 
) reached the old camping place. Even Hack-grass didn’t 
‘quite understand what the child was trying to do, but she 
_ felt sure that her little daughter was seeking the wisdom of 
| the gods. 
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Hack-grass was right. For Horney-wink was holding up 
a cabbage plant toward a bird and asking, ‘‘What shall I do 
with this cabbage plant?”’ 

The bird called, and Horney-wink thought it called, 
Planta!’ <Plant atl’, 

Now Horney-wink knew nothing of planting, and there 
was no one to teach her. At that time no one in that land 
had learned to transplant roots. But she knew that cabbage 
plants grew in the ground. So she made a little hole with 
her digging stick and tucked one of the cabbage plants into 
the hole. Then she planted another and another until there 
were six little cabbage plants set in Horney<wink’s garden. 

It was well for those little cabbage plants that a warm 
rain fell that night. Otherwise they might not have lived. 
But they did live and grow, and Horney-wink was so pleased 


with the cabbages that she began to transplant other food 


plants and make little gardens. 

Time after time when the clan moved camp the child oe 
up a few peas and beans or a few turnips and rutabagas and 
planted them near the next camp. And because she was first 
to transplant roots, no longer was she called Horney-wink. 
She had earned the name “ Plant-a-root.” 


THINGS TO DO 


If you have the right to do so, transplant some wild plant and see if you 
can help it to grow. 
.Lransplant some cultivated plant and help it to grow. 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“* Just then Horney-wink heard a bird call . . 
“No one knew what Horney-wink had in the basket.” 
“Tt was well... . . that a warm rain fell that night.” 


” 


: j “What shall I do with this cabbage plant?” 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
What do you think the people will say about Plant-a-root’s little 
garden? 
In case the people don’t like the garden, what do you think Hack-grass 
will do or say? 
Do you think anyone will help Plant-a-root with the work in the 
garden? Why, or why not? 


Why the Women Complained About 
Plant-a-root’'s Garden 


Perhaps it was because they thought she was wise that at 
first the women said nothing against Plant-a-root and her 
little garden. It was not until she tried to teach them to plant 
that all but Hack-grass stoutly refused to learn. Worse still, 
they began to complain about Plant-a-root, and blamed her 
for making a garden. 

“How dare she disturb Mother Earth:”’ cried Winnow- 
woman when a group of women huddled together to complain 
about Plant-a-root. 

“How dare she offend the Mother of the Woodlands!” 
muttered Pull-a-weed. ‘‘How dare she meddle with the 
Mother’s plants!”’ vis 

‘““How dare she!”’ cried Winnow-woman. “If she keeps 
on in the way she is going, we’ll starve!” 

“The gods will be angry!”’ cried Acorn-woman, who eaice 
as if she knew what was right. ‘‘If Hack-grass doesn’t make 
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that girl stop, the oaks will refuse to bear! 
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When Hack-grass heard what the women were saying, 
she recalled the fuss the people had made when she first 
hacked down grass and made hay. And, although she may 
have had some misgivings, she was quite sure that there were 
charms by which she could keep the good will of the gods. 

So the wise woman said to her sisters, ‘‘ Let us sing songs 
to the nature gods. Let us charm Mother Earth and the 
Mother of the Woodlands.” 

At this the women came together and joined with Hack- 
grass in magical songs. Then the wise woman spoke to 
Mother Earth and the Mother of the Woodlands. ‘“ Plant- 
a-root means no harm,” she said. ‘‘The child wants to help 
you. What she is doing will help you both to put on more 
beautiful garments.”’ 

_ Then, turning to her sisters, the wise woman said, ‘‘ The 
gracious Mothers are not angry. They are pleased with 
the child. They don’t mind what she is doing any more 
than they mind your pulling a few weeds. And you surely 
know that weeds grow fast no matter how often you pull 
them up.” 

After. this the women stopped complaining about Plant- 
a-root and her garden. They no longer feared that the plants 
and the trees would refuse to bear fruit. But, even so, none 
of the women helped Plant-a-root. They didn’t know how 
to work in a garden and didn’t care to learn. They didn’t 
_ see any use of working unless they got something for their 
_ work right away. Besides, they knew that the beasts and .- 

_ the birds were likely to destroy the crop. 

And so, as long as the women could gather wild vegetables, 
it pleased them better to do so than to work in a garden and 
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Plant-a-root showed them how to plant 


wait a long time and then very likely get nothing for all their 
hard work. 
Acorn-woman, Winnow-woman, Pull-a-weed, and their 


sisters therefore kept on in their old ways. But one by one — 


the girls of the Oak clan began to work with Plant-a-root. 
Thrash-the-seed, Grind-the-meal, Lead-a-cow, and others 
worked so well with Plant-a-root that before many years had 
passed there were gardens near all the summer camps. 

There were peas and beans in some of the gardens, there 
were cabbages in others, and at some of the camps there were 
all three, together with rutabagas and turnips. To be sure, 
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these vegetables were nothing like what we have to-day. 
But soon they were better than those that grew wild, as even 
the old women agreed. 

At one of the meetings of the Tree tribe, Pack-a-dog and 
Hitch-a-goat noticed the garden that the girls of the Oak clan 
had made. At once Pack-a-dog became excited, but Hitch- 
a-goat said, ‘““Trust Hack-grass. She knows what is right.” 

When, the clan mothers asked Hack-grass about the 
garden, the wise woman said, “‘Plant-a-root has learned how 
to help Mother Earth.” 

“Does Mother Earth like it?’’ asked Pack-a-dog. 

“She does,’” answered the mother of the tribe. ‘Call 
your daughters. Plant-a-root will show them how to make 
a garden.” 

Of course these girls were glad to do what the girls of the 
Oak clan were doing. So from that time they began to plant 
roots and make little gardens of their own. Plant-a-root 
showed them how to plant, and Hack-grass laid down the 
rules for keeping peace with the nature gods. 


THINGS TO DO 


Find out what the word “‘dibble’”’ means. Make a dibble and plant some- 
thing with 1t. 

Dramatize part of this story. 

Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you decide who shall be leader in a game? 
How do you select the officers of your club? 
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How do you think that the Tree tribe selected the woman who was 
to be mother of the tribe? 
How do you think the chief man of the tribe was selected for the place? 


Plant-a-root Becomes Mother of the Tribe 


At the time Horney-wink’s name was changed, Hack-grass 
said, “It is well.’ The wise woman recalled the child’s 
dream. The first part had come to pass. Surely her daughter, 
Plant-a-root, was wise beyond her years. 

A few years passed, and meanwhile Plant-a-root had 
become a strong young woman. But Hack-grass was showing ~ 
signs of old age. Her steps were feeble. She was no longer 
able to do the work she had done in former years. Little by 
little she let Plant-a-root take over much of her work. In 
this way the young woman learned how her mother governed 
the clan and the tribe. 

Two or three years passed in this way. In the meantime 
Plant-a-root married Hammer-stone. The next year she 
became the mother of a wonderful child. 

At the birth of the child, the young mother recalled the 
child of her dream. And she sang a song to the babe in her 
arms, recounting the deeds of brave men and wise women 
who had led the tribe in former years. . 

“This is the child of your dream,’’ said Hack-grass whe 
she saw the babe in Plant-a-root’s arms.’’ She shall grow to 
be a wise woman. She shall be known far and near.” 

The babe grew with the buds and blossoms, but Hack- 
grass failed in strength. When the grass withered and the 
flowers faded, she asked Plant-a-root to call together the clans 
of the Tree tribe. 
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The clans came and gathered about the wise woman of 
the tribe. And when they saw that her strength was failing, 
Hitch-a-goat cried, ‘‘Sound the trumpets! Beat the drums! 
Drive the dark demons away!”’ 


~The babe grew with the buds and blossoms 


__ This the people did. For some time they made a horrible 
din. Then again they gathered about the wise woman 
_ singing a song of praise. 
When the song was ended, the wise woman lifted up her 
hand, pointing to her daughter and the wonderful child in 
her arms. 
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“ Plant-a-root shall be mother of the tribe’’ 


‘‘Speak, sister!’’ said Acorn-woman. “Speak to your 
sisters! Speak to our children! Speak to all the tribe!” 
Hack-grass opened her lips, but only those who stood near 
were able to hear these words: ‘‘Keep the good will of the 
Mother of Acorns. Hack down grass for the cattle. Do 
what Plant-a-root says and sing to the nature gods.” 
Hack-grass now closed her eyes, and for a while the people 
were silent. Then those who stood nearest began to wail, 
and soon all the people began to wail and cry out in grief. 
. At length the wailing sounds ceased. Then there arose 
songs of praise in honor of the wise woman. . They sang of 
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her work as clan mother. They sang of her work as mother 
of the tribe. They sang of her courage and her wisdom, 
recalling the day when she hacked down the grass at the 
bidding of the dun bull. 

At last the songs of praise were ended. Then suddenly 
Pack-a-dog cried, ‘‘Who shall be mother of the tribe?”’ 

“Plant-a-root! Plant-a-root!’’ shouted all the people. 
“Plant-a-root shall be mother of the tribe.”’ 

“Who shall be the mother of the Oak clan?” cried Pull- 
a-weed. 

“Plant-a-root!’’ cried the people of the Oak clan. ‘‘She 
shall be our clan mother.”’ 

Thus it came about that Plant-a-root was put in her 
mother’s place. The Oak clan made her their clan mother, 
and all the clans shouted her name and made her the mother 
of the tribe. 


THINGS TO DO 


Name some officer who was elected by votes. 

Name some officer who was put in his place by appointment. 

Name an officer who has the right to appoint a person for an office. 
Make such a song as you think Plant-a-root sang to her babe. 
Make a song of praise in honor of Hack-grass. 

Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you think people learned to plant garden seeds? 

Why didn’t they dig up the soil and make a soft bed for the seeds? 

What tools do you think the women used when they worked in the 
gardens? 
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How People’ Learned to Plant Garden Seeds 


Before the time of Plant-a-root, Mother Nature had done 
all the planting and sowing. For thousands of years people 
had fed upon Mother Nature’s crops. They had gathered food 
from the wild plants. They had hunted wild animals for their 
flesh. They had searched for the eggs of the birds of the air 
and had caught fish from the sea. They had taken harvests 
for thousands of years with scarcely a thought of giving 
Mother Nature anything in return. 

Now such a way did very well as long as there was enough 
wild food. But sometimes Mother Nature’s crop failed and 
the people didn’t understand why. Whenever a crop of wild 
foods failed, they blamed the mother of the tribe. 

So Plant-a-root did her very best to make the trees and the 
plants yield their fruit. She sang magical songs to charm 
the trees, she played her magic flute, and she led the people 
in songs of praise to all the nature gods. 

But Plant-a-root had already learned that it wouldn’t 
do to keep taking gifts without giving in return. She had 


learned that Mother Nature took it kindly when she made - 


a little garden. So she kept on planting roots, but she didn’t 
dig up the ground except to make little holes into which she 
set the plants. 

Although she had no one to teach her, Plant-a-root learned 
many a lesson in Mother Nature’s school. She learned 
lessons from the plants and trees, and she learned by trying 
to do that which had never been done before. 

Plant-a-root. learned one lesson from her babe. It came 
about in this way: One morning in early summer Plant-a- 
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es 


Chubby fingers poked a pea into the soft earth 


root was pouring peas from a bag to make peas porridge. 


’ As she did so, a few peas dropped to the ground. Her babe 


saw them and crept to the spot. There were two or three 
peas in her chubby hand when Plant-a-root carried her out 
to the garden and set her down among the cabbage plants. 

Plant-a-root at once began to pull weeds that were choking 


the cabbage plants. As she did so she loosened the soil where 
' the weeds grew. The babe crept along to one of these spots, 
-and soon chubby fingers poked a pea into the soft earth. 


Plant-a-root saw what the child did, but at the time 


. thought nothing about it. She had transplanted young 
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plants many a time, but thus far she had never thought of 
planting seeds. 

But the pea the babe poked into the earth sprouted, took 
root, and grew. And when Plant-a-root saw it, she said, 
“How did this pea vine get into my cabbage patch?” 

Then quick as a flash she recalled the day when her babe 
played with peas on this spot. ‘‘The child! The child of 


The pea sprouted, took root, and grew 


my dream!’ -she ¢eried:: “This is oe a the play of a 
babe. I must find out what this means.’ 

It may be that Plant-a-root talked with the babe shade 
the pea vine. It may be she inquired of the birds what 
the meaning might be. But, at any rate, she tended the vine 
and saw it blossom and bear fruit. 

“Truly, my child is a wonderful child,’’ said Plant-a-root 
when the pods filled. ‘‘She has shown me how to help Mother 
Nature. Though a babe in arms, she has earned a name. 
She shall be called Plant-a-pea.”’ 

From that day Plant-a-root’s child was called Pianta: 
Few except Plant-a-root knew what the name meant, but 


everybody liked the sound of the name and everybody Ss ae 


Plant-a-pea. 
Several years passed before Plant-a-pea was big enough 
to work in the garden. But Plant-a-root remembered what 
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had happened. And so, when the next summer came, she 
planted a few peas and beans. She didn’t dig up the soil 
and plant the peas and beans in rows. She simply used her 
digging stick as a dibble and made a hole for each seed and 


covered it with loose soil. 


For some time Plant-a-root had little help from any 
of the women. Acorn-woman, Pull-a-weed, Winnow-woman, 
and their sisters were all so fixed in their ways that they 
were unwilling to change. And even Grind-the-meal, Thrash- 
the-seed, Lead-a-cow, and other women of Plant-a-root’s 
age were thinking less of helping Mother Nature than of 
gathering in her harvests. And so it was left to Plant-a-root 
to find ways of helping Mother Nature make the food- 
bearing plants grow. 


THINGS TO DO 


Gather the seeds of some wild plant and plant them as Plant-a-root did. 
Keep track of the spot and see af they grow. 
How do you take care of your garden after you have planted the seeds? 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“Then chubby fingers poked a pea into the soft earth.” 
“She... . played her magic flute.” 
“She . . . . made ahole for each seed.” 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


In what ways does Mother Nature sow her seeds? 

Why are many of her seeds lost? 

How are some of them carried far away to strange lands? 
What do you think the men would say about the gardens? 
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Joys and Sorrows of Early Gardeners 


Before Plant-a-pea was big enough to work, she saw her 
mother plant seeds. She saw these seeds sprout and grow, 
and sometimes she saw them bear fruit. But many a time 
the clan moved on before the plants were grown. And some- 
times the crop was lost for want of proper care. 

You know, of course, that it’s not enough to put seeds 
into the ground. There are weeds to be pulled, and the soil 
must be loosened and the plants protected from beasts and 
birds. A garden has to be tended and watched if it is to bear 
fruit. 

Plant-a-root did the best that she could, but she had 
many other things to do. It was not until Plant-a-pea was 
big enough to work that the garden had much care. 

Plant-a-pea asked many questions, for the child wanted 
to learn. One day, when she and her mother were planting, 
the child asked, ‘‘ Who plants the seeds in the big, big garden?” 

“The Mother of the Woodlands plants theseeds, ’ answered 
Plant-a-root. ‘‘She drops acorns from the oaks. Some of 
them sprout and grow.” 

“T’ve seen acorn sprouts,” said Plant-a-pea, “but I didn’t 
know that the Mother of the Woodlands planted the acorns.” 

“She does, child. The Mother of the Woodlands plants 
all kinds of seeds. She plants peas. She bursts the pods, 
and peas fall to the ground. Then Wikre Earth ge her 
part in making the seeds sprout and grow.”’ 


“T’ll help Mother Earth,” said Plant-a-pea. “And tilt 


plant seeds for the Mother of the Woodlands and look after — 


her plants.” 
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“That’s right, child. The time is drawing near when we 
all shall have to help Mother Nature.”’ 

From that time Plant-a-pea made a little garden every 
summer wherever the clan camped. She was so eager to help 
Mother Earth that she dug up the soil with her 
root pick to make a soft bed for each seed. 

Plant-a-root noticed that the child dug up 
more earth with the root pick than with a digging 
stick. To make sure that no harm could come, 
she made her a pick with a handle of rowan wood. 

“Use this,’’ she said to Plant-a-pea when she 
gave her the pick. ‘‘It’s much like the hack your 
grandmother used when she hacked down the grass 
for hay.” 

“T'll call it a hack,’ said Plant-a-pea as she 
took the tool from her mother’s hands. ‘“‘I’Il a 
sing to my hack. Then it will make a soft spot “4 9%" hac 
for each seed. And if weeds try to choke the plants in my 
garden, I'll hack them down.”’ 

Plant-a-pea did all this and more. She sang to her hack 
when she dug up the soil, she sang to the plants to coax them 
- to grow, and she hacked down the weeds that threatened to 
_ choke the plants in her little garden. 

When other girls saw what Plant-a-pea was doing, they 
asked their mothers to make them hacks so that they might 
work in the garden. So Grind-the-meal, Thrash-the-seed, 
_and their sisters made hacks for their children. And from 
_ that time women and children took pride in their gardens. 

Up to this time the men had paid little attention to the 
garden. It was not until the next summer that they tried 
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**Keep your hacks off Mother Earth!” 


to stop the work. The way it happened was this: The men 
were away for a moon or more hunting big game. While they 


were gone, the women and children made a big garden, using - 


their hacks, which later became hoes. They didn’t dig up 
all the soil in the patch, but they dug up more than ever before. 

When the men came home, the plants were well started. 
There were few weeds, and the soil was kept loose round each 


little plant. Nobody in all that land had ever seen such a _ 


garden. 
It was evening when the men returned bringing big game. 
None of them noticed the garden that night. 
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The next day Crab was first to see it, and at once flew 
into a rage. -He was angry with the women for meddling 
with Mother Earth. He was angry with Plant-a-root for 
letting them doit. He was filled with fear lest earth demons 
should swallow up the whole clan. | 

“May the gods have mercy upon us!’’ he shrieked as he 


_ rushed wildly about the camp in search of the old men. And 


when he had found them, he told them the tale of the terrible 
thing the women had done. 
“Woe be unto them!”’ cried Spear-man. ‘Woe be unto 
the women for meddling with Mother Earth!”’ 
“Alas, the day!’’ groaned Big-bow. ‘‘What would our 
fathers and mothers say?”’ 
“Such a thing could never have happened!”’ cried Spear- 
man. “How dare our women defy the gods!” 
“Tl put an end to this nonsense!’’ shouted Big-bow. 


_ With these words he rushed into the garden followed by Crab 


and the old men. 

They had just begun their deadly work when Grind-the- 
meal, Thrash-the-seed, and their sisters rushed to the spot 
and drove them out. 

“Keep your hands off our plants!’’ shouted Grind-the- 
meal. a ; 
“Keep your hacks off Mother Earth!’”’ shrieked the old 
men. 

“Get out!’ cried Thrash-the-seed. ‘Get out, Crab! 


- What are you doing here with toothless old men?”’ 


Other harsh words followed as men, women, and children 
rushed to the spot. For a while it seemed as if there might 


_ be a pitched battle. 


a 
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Plant-a-root heard the angry shouts and knew that 
something must be done to keep peace in the camp. And 


the wise woman knew that she could do nothing better than. © 


to sound the sacred drum. 

So Plant-a-root went to the tent where this drum was 
kept. And when she beat upon the drum, it seemed as if 
the voice of a god was calling, ‘Come! ~ Come!” 

At the sound every voice was hushed. Angry faces be- 
came less angry; harsh words were held back. And as the 
wise woman kept on playing, at length the people forgot 
their anger and their faces were covered with smiles. * 

When the wise woman saw that the storm had passed, 
she stood before the people’ and said, “Blow your horns! 
Beat your drums! For the men who went out hunting have 
brought in big game. Make music! Dance and sing! Then 
we shall have a feast.” : | 


THINGS TO DO 

Answer these questions: 

Which of the early garden tools 1s most like a spade? Which 1s most 

like a hoe? 

Why did people use such simple tools for thousands of years? 

Why did people sing to their tools while they worked? 
Dramatize part of this lesson. 
Choose the lines which you think are the best subject for an illustration. 

Make the tllustration. ; 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Have you ever read stories of wonderful things which were supposed 
to be done by magic? 
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Are there people living anywhere in the world to-day who believe in 
magic? 

Can we learn anything from the mistakes of other people? 

Can we learn anything from our own mistakes?- 


Why FPlant-a-root Trained Her Daughter 
on Magic 
Plant-a-root never forgot the dream about her wonderful 
child. She expected great things of Plant-a-pea. So she 
did her best to train the child in the arts that were supposed 


to make her wise. 
Now the person most skilled in magic was likely to be made 


.the mother of the tribe. For in those days people believed 


- that the mother of the tribe by means of magic could do what- 


ever she pleased. They believed she could make the sun 
shine and the rain fall. They believed she could keep summer 
from going and drive winter away. They believed she could 
cover the earth with green grass and make the trees yield 
their fruits. 7 
Now of course you know that no person is wise enough to 
do these things. But in those days people expected the 
mother of the tribe to do them. When all went well, they 
praised the wise woman. When things went wrong, they 
blamed her. They said that the enemy knew more magic 


than the mother of the tribe. 


_ So Plant-a-root sought greater skill in all the magical 
arts. She trained Plant-a-pea in these arts also, and she gave 
her child those things to eat which were supposed to make 


her wise. 
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“T']l make this land summer land” 


Pal 
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“‘Plant-a-pea is wise!’’ cried the people when they heard 
that she had eaten the heart of araven. And when she tasted 
the flesh of a serpent, they said, “‘Plant-a-pea can understand 
all things. She can talk with the beasts and the birds.”’ 

Plant-a-root taught Plant-a-pea even more than Hack- 
grass had taught her. She taught her how and when to use 
magic and how to make peace with the plants and the trees 
that yield fruit. She taught her how to make songs and 
prayers to all the nature gods. 

Plant-a-pea learned these lessons well. She remembered 
the stories about the gods, as well as the songs and the prayers. 
And the child believed that with the aid of magic she could 
do whatever she pleased. 

“TTl make this land summer land,” said Plant-a-pea. 


_ “Tl keep Winter out. I’ll have buds and blossoms and 


pretty green leaves, and strawberries, and raspberries, and 
cherries, and plums, and apples, and pears, and nuts, and 
acorns all the time.” 

Buds and blossoms, berries and fruits, nuts and acorns 
appeared in good time. Plant-a-pea believed that she had 
' brought them and that ever after people would live in pleasant 
- summer land. 

But a time came when there were signs that Summer was 
about to go. So Plant-a-root called all the clans together, 
and they did their best to coax Summer to stay. They played 
magic flutes, they sang magical songs, and they danced round 
_the sacred oak singing songs of praise. 

Then the people built big bonfires to burn the witches of 
Winter. They sounded their trumpets, they blew their 


| horns, and they made a loud noise with their rattles and drums. 
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But Winter came in with his blustering ways just as if nothing 
had happened. 

At this Plant-a-pea was so disappointed she could hardly 
keep back the tears. Her mother was sad. The people 
complained. They blamed Plant-a-root for the coming of 
Winter and for the bare boughs and the stingy earth. 

Plant-a-pea heard what was said, and she tried to comfort 
her mother. ; 

“Have we used all the magical arts?” she asked. 

“Yes, child,’ replied Plant-a-root. ‘“‘“We have done all 
we know how to do to keep Winter away.” 


“Tf we can’t keep him out, we must drive him out,’’ said: 


Plant-a-pea. 

“Would that we could, my child!’ 

‘“Come nearer the fire, Mother,” 
she saw that her mother was shivering with the cold. ‘Don’t 
mind what the people say. I’ll help you drive the witches of 
Winter away.” 

“You’re a wonderful child, Plant-a-pea,’’ said her mother. 
“When you become mother of the tribe, you will know how 
to please the people. The nature gods will smile upon you 
and fill the land with their fruits.” 


THINGS TO DO 


Answer these questions: 
What season of the year do you like best? Why? 
How have we overcome the terrors of winter? 
How do animals prepare for winter? 
How do winter birds find food and protection? 
Dramatize part of this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Illustrate one of them. 


said Plant-a-pea when > 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Why do primitive people fear strangers? 

What kind of stories do you think they tell about strangers? 

Are we all as kind to strangers as we should be? 

What can you do to be friendly with the children who come here from 
far-away lands? 

Can you do anything to be friendly with children who still live in far- 
away lands? If so, what? 


When Strangers Came to the Land 


‘Summer came, and the people were glad. But gladness 
soon gave place to alarm. For word came that a strange 
tribe was coming into the land. 

When Plant-a-root was only a child, stories had come from 
time to time of strange clans having been seen passing through 
the land. Nobody knew who they were. Nobody knew 
where they came from or whither they were going. But 
every time strangers were seen the people were filled with fear. 

Little was known in those days of people beyond the neigh- 
boring tribes. Everybody feared the coming of strangers. 
Nobody wanted a strange person to set foot upon the land. 


‘Demons of darkness were said to go with them. They were 


said to be skilled in witchcraft and all sorts of magical arts. 
_ The Tree tribe believed all that they heard about the dark 
strangers. They dreaded the magic, and witchcraft of 


strangers more than anything else. And now that strangers 


were in the land, all turned to Plant-a-root; for had she not 
brought back the summer? And who so well as the mother 


_ of the tribe could protect the people from harm? 
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‘ 
’ 


“Let us meet magic with magic,” said Plant-a-root when 
the people came to her. 

The Oak clan took up the cry, and it passed from clan to 
clan. At each camp big fires were built. The people waved 
burning torches and they made a horrible noise. They beat 
the air with big sticks so as to drive the witches away. | 

That very day Fisher caught sight of the strange people. — 
They were moving along the upland trail above the river 
bottoms. 

‘‘This is bad news,” said Acorn-woman when she heard — 
that witches had come. . 

‘““Yes, yes,’ added Pull-a-weed. ‘This is bad news.” 

“Who knows that the strangers are witches?” asked ~ 
Plant-a-pea. . 

‘““Who knows?’ repeated Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘Everybody | 
knows.” 

Now Plant-a-root as well as the others dreaded the coming | 
of strangers. But she was mother of the tribe and she knew © 
that something must be done. So she called the men and 4 
women together to talk over the matter. é 

All agreed that men should be sent to spy upon the 
strangers. And all agreed that Fisher and Pigskin were the ~ 
best men to go. at ‘ 

“Wait!” called Plant-a-root when the two men were 
about to start. ‘Go not forth without charred sticks from 
the sacred fire. And fix these rowan twigs under your head- 
bands.”’ taba 

Fisher and Pigskin took the rowan twigs, for they were 
charms against witches. Then each picked a branch from 
the sacred fire and started toward the upland trail. 
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Those who remained now set to work to protect the camp 
from witchcraft. Hammer-stone brought out the horned 
skull of a bull and fixed it on a tent pole, and Crab put up the 
horned skull of a ram. 


Hammer-stone brought out the horned skull of a bull 


When this was done, Plant-a-root said, ‘We 7 warn 
the strangers to keep off our land.” 

‘(We will stick spears into the ground!” cried the. men 7+ 4 

‘‘We will make thorny wreaths!’’ cried the women. “We 
will hang them upon the trees!” 

So the men and women went out, and the men stuck spears © 
into the ground and the women hung thorny wreaths on the 
trees. Then they returned to the camp and waited for the 
return of the spies. 
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Soon footsteps were heard. The timid shuddered for fear 
of strangers. But the brave rose up to defend the clan. 
Many heaved a sigh of relief at sight of Fisher and Pigskin. 

All gathered about the two men, for all were eager to hear 


* the news. Before speaking, Fisher and Pigskin turned toward 


the mother of the tribe. 

“Did you see strange clans?”’ asked Plant-a-root. 

“There’s a mist on the uplands today,”’ replied Fisher. 
“Tt hid them from a clear view.’ 

“They made that mist with their magic!”’ cried Winnow- 
woman. “They’re hiding from us!”’ 

“They camp amid storms and mountain mists,’’ added 
Acorn-woman. . 

“They have stopped beside the crags and rocks,’’ Pigskin 
went on. 

“We have heard that they seek the shelter of rocks,”’ 


‘said the mother of the tribe. ‘‘They seek the shelter of 


caves.”’ 
“They hide in caves!’’ cried Crab. 
“They had better keep away from our caves!’’ shouted 


~ Hammer-stone. 


“Do they number many people?’’ asked Plant-a-root. 

“More than the Oak clan,’’ answered Pigskin, ‘but not 
sO many as in our tribe.” 

“Do they have herds?’’ asked the wise woman. 

“We saw none. They appear to be hunters.” 

“They had better keep away from our hunting grounds!”’ 
cried Crab. 

“Let us keep out of trouble,’’ said Plant-a-root. ‘‘Let 


_us hope that the strangers will move on.” 
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When the wise woman had spoken these words, she looked 
about for Plant-a-pea. And, since the child was not in sight, 
Plant-a-root asked, ‘‘Where is Plant-a-pea?”’ 

No one answered the wise woman, for no one knew where 
the child was. 

‘““Where is Plant-a-pea?’’ repeated Plant-a-root. This 
time her voice trembled. 

All looked about the camp, but the child was not there. 
All called out her name. The only answer was the chirping 
of birds and the buzzing of bees. 

“Has any one seen my child?”’ asked Plant-a-root. 

«a 1 saw her making a thorny wreath,” answered Grind- 
the-meal. 

‘“‘T saw her hang the wreath on a tree,’’ added Lead-a-cow. 

‘“‘T saw her once after that,’ said Thrash-the-seed. ‘“‘She 
was gathering twigs from a rowan tree.” 

‘““Did any one see her after that?’’ asked Plant-a-root. 

No one answered this question. 


At this Acorn-woman whispered, Be has been — 


kidnapped.” 


This word passed from one to another, ao the people oI 


began to weep and wail. 


“This is no time for wailing!”’ cried Plant-a- root as she | 
snatched a firebrand from the sacred fire. ‘“‘Take torches! a 


Search the woodlands! Find Plant-a-pea!”’ 


With these words the wise woman rushed forth in search 
of her child. And the people went out in all directions carry- q 
ing firebrands and burning torches so as to drive the witches ~ 
away. And as they searched, many of them muttered, “‘ The | 


strangers shall not have Plant-a-pea!”’ 
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THINGS TO DO 


Dramatize this story. 
Model a river valley. Show where the river bottoms are. Show where 
the uplands are. Mark out the trail. 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“‘The men stuck spears into the ground.” 
“The women hung thorny wreaths on the trees.” 
“This 1s no time for wailing!” 


XV 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

Where do you think Plant-a-pea was, and what do you think she was 
doing? 

Have you ever heard of strangers paying for permission to pass through 
the land? Before people had money, what might the strangers give 
instead? 

Can you think why strange tribes often sent an old woman as their 

_ messenger to a tribe? 


Why the Strangers Sent a Gift to the 
i: Mother of the Tribe 


You may like to know what. Plant-a-pea had been doing 
since she hung a thorny wreath on the branch of a tree. 
First she went up to a rowan tree and said, ‘““O rowan 
tree! Witches have come to our land. Give me some twigs 
and I'll give them to our people. Drive the witches out of 
our land.” ' 
Plant-a-pea was sure that the rowan tree was friendly. 
So she broke off a handful of twigs and thanked the tree for 
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its gift. Then she wandered along through the woodlands, 
stopping now and then to talk with the trees, the beasts, and 
the birds. 

The child enjoyed her woodland friends and was not 
afraid to be out alone. So when the people went back to 


A fire bag and 
a tinder pocket 


Seer aie 
the camp, she was glad to stay on. For some time she wan- 


dered about asking questions of the wild creatures and ieee 
for their replies. 

All this time clouds were gathering. But Plant-a-pea 
didn’t notice the clouds. Nor did she suspect that ‘somebody 
was near watching every move she made. ; 

The child had wandered some distance before she missed 
the sunlight. Then she looked up and saw dark clouds. 
And away toward the upland trail the hills were covered with 
a mist. 

“T’m glad the rowan tree gave me some twigs,” said 
Plant-a-pea. But, for all that, she began to feel uneasy. . 
And when she heard a green woodpecker calling, she called 


ae, 
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back, “‘Good-by, Nick-a-pecker! If you’re calling for rain, 
I’m going home!”’ 

Again the green woodpecker called as it always does before 
a rain. 

Plant-a-pea turned to go home. Then suddenly there 
was a snapping of dead branches and a rustling among the 
leaves. Before Plant-a-pea knew 
what had happened, a little old 

woman with a little pack on her 
back stood right before her in 
the path. 

| Plant-a-pea dodged quickly. 
But the littl old woman 

grasped her hand, crying, ‘‘Stay, 

child, stay!”’ 

“Oh, no, no!”’ cried Plant-a- 

pea. “I must gohome! Mother 

wants me!”’ 

“Who is your mother?’’ asked 
the little old woman, who still § 
held the child fast. . 
©The mother of the. Tree 
tribe,’’ answered Plant-a-pea. 

» “Oho!” cried the little old 
‘woman, as her face lighted up 
at Plant-a-pea’s words. ‘Tell 
pc: child, where does the mother of the Tree tribe dwell?”’ 
“Just now we are camping at the Place-of-yellow-earth,”’ 
answered Plant-a-pea. 

“ And where may that place be?’’ 


A gourd-pattern water jar 


\ 
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“Can it be that you come from so far away that you know 

not the Place-of-yellow-earth?”’ 
~“T come from a far-away land,” sighed the little old 
woman. 

Up to this time Plant-a-pea had thought that the woman 
belonged to one of the neighboring tribes. Now that she 
saw she had been mistaken, she wondered who this little 
old woman might be. Surely this woman was not a witch. 
She seemed to the child not so very much unlike some of 
the women of the Tree tribe. But, to make sure, Plant- 
a-pea looked her squarely in the face and asked, “Are you 
a witch?” 


“No, no, I am not a witch,” said the little old woman. — 


“Are your” 

“Of course not. Mother doesn’t like witches. We’ve 
been out this afternoon to warn the witches away from our 
land.”’ 

‘““How do your people warn witches?”’ 


“The women and children make thorny wreaths and hang — 


them upon the trees.”’ 
‘So that is the way you do it.” 


“That is the way the women do. The men stick spears ) 


into the ground.”’ 
“Ts your mother afraid of witches?”’ 


‘Mother isn’t afraid. She knows all the charms. See — 
what I have. They are rowan twigs. If you have a rowan ~ 


twig, a witch can’t hurt you.” 

‘‘Give me a rowan twig, child.” 

“Take this one. Let me tuck it under your head-band. 
There! Now the witches can’t hurt you.” 


i 
. 


4 
; 
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“You’re a dear child,’’ said the little old woman. 

_“Tt’s drizzling,” said Plant-a-pea. ‘‘We’ll get wet if we 
stay here. Why don’t you go home?” 

“Ah, child! I havenohome. Three winters have passed 
since the Barley tribe left the homeland.” 

“Where is your homeland?’”’ 

“Far away. Far away toward the rising sun.”’ 

“Why did you leave your homeland?’’ 

“Famine came. It drove us out. Since then we’ve been 
wandering in search of a new land.” 

“Where are you going?”’ 

“Toward the setting sun. But tell me, child, does yonder 
trail run through the land of your tribe?”’ 

“Yes. That’s where Fisher saw the witches.’’ 

At this the little old woman shrugged her shoulders. 
Then, lifting her pack from her back, she took out a little 
skin bag. 

“What do you have in that bag?’’ asked Plant-a-pea as 
she waved the rowan twigs. 

“Barley,’’ answered the little old woman as she opened 
the bag and showed the seed to the child. 

“Tt looks like grass seed,”’ said Plant-a-pea. 

itis ctacs Seed. Taste it.’ 

Now Plant-a-pea had been taught not to taste food given 
by a stranger unless the stranger tasted it first. So instead 
of tasting the barley she asked, ‘‘Where did you get this 
barley?”’ 

“In the homeland, far away toward the rising sun,” 

' answered the little old woman. 

“Why did you bring it so far?” 
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“Barley keeps well when other foods spoil. Take this 
bag and give it to your mother.” 

‘And what shall Mother give you?”’ 

‘‘Leave to pass through her land.” 

These words were scarcely spoken when Plant-a-pea 
caught sight of her mother waving a flaming torch. 

‘“‘O Mother! Mother!”’ cried Plant-a-pea. ‘Come here!”’ 

“Hush, child!” said. Plant-a-root.- “~ Standveummeg 

Plant-a-pea obeyed her mother. She stood still. And 
the little old woman threw herself down on the grouse at the 
child’s feet. 

A loud blast from Plant-a-root’s horn now sounded through 
the bottom lands. A few moments later the people came 
running from all directions to the spot. All gathered about 
the wise woman to help her in time of need. 

At her command the people marched round Plant-a-pea 
and the woman who was still crouching at her feet. Three 

times they marched round the spot, waving torches and beat- 


ing the air with sticks. Then Plant-a-root sang a magical — 


song and waved twigs of the rowan. 


This done, all believed that Plant-a-pea was safe and that © 


the magic of the little old woman could do no more harm. 


And so they came and took Plant-a-pea and brought her to 
’ her mother. f 
All this time Plant-a-root saw that the little old woman ~ 


was filled with fear. So now she went up to her and said, 
“Rise, woman, rise! Tell me what you seek.” oy. 


“Rest for my people this night,’’ was the answer as the 
little old woman rose up and stood before the mother of the © 
tribe. Then, pointing toward the uplands, she added, “Rest | 


| 


“Take this bag and give it to your mother” 
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for my people under the rocks. Leave to pass at break of 4 
day over the upland trail.” 

“Go!” said the wise woman. ‘Rest this night under | 
the shelter of the rocks. At break of day pass through our 
land over the upland trail.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 
Dramatize this story. 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“All this time clouds were gathering.” 
‘A little old woman with a little pack stood right in her path.” 
“ Three times they marched around the spot... .. .” 
“*O Mother! Mother!’ cried Plant-a-pea.”’ 


XVI 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


What do you think the people will say about the bag of barley? . 
What do you think they will do with the barley? 7 
Had the people known more about these strangers, do you think they — 
would have been afraid of them? ' 


Why Barley Was Given to Mother Earth” 


By the time the people reached the camp, it was raining ~ 
hard. They were wet and weary and needed rest, but they — 
were too excited to sleep. Many stayed up and kept watch all 
through the night. 

The sky cleared during the night, and at break of day 
the strangers were seen moving along the upland trail. 

‘There they go!”’ cried Pigskin. 

‘‘Good riddance,’’ muttered Crab. 
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“The little old woman kept her word,’’ said Hammer-stone. 
“Yes,” said Plant-a-root. ‘I was sure she would.”’ 
“The little old woman isn’t a witch,’’ added Plant-a-pea. 

“She’s just a little old woman. Famine came and drove 
her people out of their homeland. They’re seeking a new 
home.” 

““May their home be far from this land!’’ growled Crab. 

“May strangers never again set foot upon our land!”’ 
added Pull-a-weed. 

“What was the little old woman’s gift?”’ asked Pigskin. 

“Seed,” answered Plant-a-root. ‘‘Did the little old 

woman give a name to it, child?”’ 

eo eam viotner:: It’s barley.” 

“Barley!” cried Grind-the-meal. ‘‘What is barley?” 

“It’s a grass,’’ answered Plant-a-pea. ‘‘The seed in this 
bag is barley.” 

At this Winnow-woman came up and, bending down, 
picked up a handful of barley. She looked at it carefully and 
then gaid, “This isn’t like the seed we harvest,”’ 

“Tt grows in the little old woman’s homeland,”’ said Plant- 
a-pea. “‘It doesn’t spoil as most foods do. That’s why she 
brought it.” 

“Ts it good to eat?’’ asked Big-bow. 

“Of course it is,’’ answered Plant-a-pea. 

“Did the little old woman taste it in your presence?’ 
asked Plant-a-root. 

“No, Mother, but she asked me to taste it.’’ 

“Asked you to taste it!”’ cried Plant-a-root. ‘‘The 

'wretch!’’ 
“Never fear, Mother. I didn’t do it.” 
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“Let no one taste the seed,’ said Plant-a-root. ‘Who 
knows what might happen should any one taste the seed?” 

‘‘Who knows what may happen as it is?’’ muttered Acorn- 
woman. ‘Witches have passed through our land. The 
Mother of Acorns will refuse to bear.” 

““The Mother of the Grass will withhold her seed,’”’ added 
Winnow-woman. 

““Mother Earth will be angry,’ added Spear-man. 

‘“We must make peace with Mother Earth,” said Plant-a- 
root. ‘‘We must make peace with the Mother of the Wood- 
lands and with all the nature gods.” 

“May I give some barley to Mother Earth?” asked 
Plant-a-pea. 

“Yes, child,” replied Plant-a-root. ‘Mother Earth will 
smile upon the child of my dream.” 

So peace was made with Mother Earth and with all the 
nature gods. The wise woman spoke to each one. And when 
she had spoken to Mother Earth, Plant-a-pea dropped a hand- 
ful of barley upon the ground not far from the camp. 


THINGS TO DO 


Dramatize part of this story. 
Choosé lines for four tllustrations. Make one illustration. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do primitive people learn whether it is safe to taste a strange food? 

How do you think people learned to sow grass seed? 

Which do you think people learned first, to sow seed or to prepare the © 
soil for seed? . 


Making peace with Mother Earth 
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What Mother Earth Gave in Return for the 
Barley 


All the people were present at the time Plant-a-pea dropped 
a handful of barley upon the face of Mother Earth. But no 
one dreamed what would come of it. The clan moved on to 
another camp and forgot about the barley. 

But the seeds had been dropped upon 
soft soil, and some of them sprouted, took 
root, and grew. Later they blos- 
somed and formed heads and the 
Wi; heads filled with seeds. But 
none of the Oak clan knew 


pjfSoen, to the Place-of-yellow- 
gi earth about miuid- 
summer time. 

When the tents had 
been pitched, the younger 
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Barley 


what’ they could find. And 
when ‘Thrash-the-seed caught 
sight of growing barley, she 
cried ‘‘Just look at this grass!” 

“Where did the grass come from?”’ asked 
Grind-the-meal. ‘‘There was no grass growing in this place 
before.” 2 

But there the grass was right before their eyes. And 
when the women had gathered round it, Grind-the-meal said, 


pee about it until they returned | 


women started out to see- 


a ae ee 
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“Mother Earth has smiled upon us. She was pleased with 
Plant-a-pea’s gift.” 

“Why! This is the spot where my child gave barley to 
Mother Earth!”’ cried Plant-a-root. 
: “Yes,” said Grind-the-meal. ‘‘In return Mother Earth 

has given us grass.’ 

“Grass!’’ cried Lead-a-cow. ‘“‘It isn’t like the grass that 
grows at the Lake of the Goose.” 

“It’s barley,” said Plant-a-pea. “It’s the grass that 
grows in the little old woman’s homeland.” 

“Barley!” cried Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘ Mother Earth doesn’t 
give us barley. The little old woman brought barley to us.” 

“Mother Earth likes barley,” said Plant-a-pea. ‘‘See, 
she has given back ever so much more than I gave her.”’ 

“Then she’s no friend to the Tree tribe!’’ cried Thrash- 
the-seed. 

“She’s angry with us,” said Grind-the-meal. ‘And it’s 
all because of that little old woman and her tribe.”’ 


“You’re right, Grind-the-meal,’’ said Lead-a-cow. 
“Mother Earth is tempting us with food witches carry.” 
“Oh, no, no!” cried Plant-a-pea. ‘‘The little old woman 


isn’t a witch, and Mother Earth isn’t angry. She is our 
best friend.”’ ~— 

At this the women turned to Plant-a-root and asked her 
if Mother Earth was angry. 

“She is not angry,’ replied the wise woman. ‘She is 
istillour mend.” . 

Hearing this the women said no more at the time, but they 
were not satisfied. Later in the day they told the old women 
about it, and the old women told the old men. Altogether 


Altogether there was a great deal of excitement in the camp 
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there was a great deal of excitement in the camp of the Oak 
clan for a few days. 

Plant-a-pea and her mother noticed this and said no more 
about barley. Others kept away from the little patch, for 
none felt safe to go near the spot where this strange grass 
grew. 

But Plant-a-pea and her mother watched it, and when 
the barley was nearly ripe, Plant-a-root asked, ‘‘Shall we save 
the seed or shall we leave it in the hands of the Mother of 
_ the Woodlands?”’ 

““How does she sow the seed of the grasses?’’ asked Plant- 
 a-pea. 

“She shakes the stems. She scatters the seed on the 
ground. Many of'the seeds are lost.” 

“Let’s save the seeds,’’ said Plant-a-pea. ‘‘Let’s help 
the Mother of the Woodlands.” 

That very day when others were away, mother and child 
_ made peace with the barley and thrashed the seeds into their 
baskets. Then they winnowed the seeds and filled the bag 
the little old woman had given them. 

“Let us keep barley for Mother Earth,’’ said Plant-a-pea. 

This they did. And when the next summer drew near, 
and the clans gathered to pay honor to the god and goddess 
of the woodlands, again Plant-a-pea gave a handful of barley 
as an offering to Mother Earth. 

Before doing so, the child said to her mother, ‘‘This time 
I'll be like the Mother of the Woodlands. I’Il scatter the 
Seed.” 

Again the barley given to Mother Earth sprouted, took 
root, and brought forth fruit. But none except Plant-a-pea 
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“Why didn’t I think of watching the birds?” 


had learned that barley was good to eat. And the child said 
nothing about it until she and her mother were thrashing 
the golden grain. 

“Would that we knew that barley was good to eat! 
said Plant-a-root while they were thrashing. 

‘The birds eat barley,’ said Plant-a-pea. 

“Then it must be good food,” said Plant-a-root. ‘Why 
didn’t I think of watching the birds? I wonder if I have been 
too much troubled about what the people say.”’ 

“Don’t mind what they say, Mother. They don’t under- 
stand.” 4 | 

“You are right, Plant-a-pea. ote don’t understand. 
But they will understand some day.”’ 

Both mother and child now tasted the barley, and Plant- 
a-root said, ‘Barley is better than the seed we thrash at the 
Lake of the Goose.”’ 

“It’s food for the gods,” said Plant-a-pea. ‘“Let’s save 
it for Mother Earth.” 

And so each year at the time of buds and blossoms Plant- 
a-pea scattered a few handfuls of barley upon the face of 
Mother Earth. Sometimes the seeds fell upon stony ground 


{ 
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and were picked up by the birds. Sometimes they fell among 
thorns and briers, and the thorns and briers sprang up and 
choked them. But sometimes they fell upon good ground 
such as that at the Place-of-yellow-earth. There the seeds 
sprouted and grew and brought forth fruit. 


THINGS TO, DO 
Sow a patch of grass seed in your sand box and watch it grow. 
Dramatize this story. 
Illustrate one of these lines: 
“Mother Earth has smiled upon us,’ said Grind-the-meal.” 
“ “Oh, no, no!’ cried Plant-a-pea.”’ 


“Sometimes the seeds fell upon stony ground and were picked up by — 
the birds.” 


XVIII 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you think people measured the time of day before they had 
clocks and watches? 

How do you think they divided the year before they had calendars 
and almanacs? 

Which would be the easier for people to learn, the week or the month? 
Why? 


When People Knew Little About Measuring 
Time 

We have clocks and watches to measure the hours of the 

day. But in Plant-a-pea’s time there were none of these 


things. No one measured the day by hours, to say nothing 
of minutes and seconds. People knew daylight and darkness, 
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When the full moon began to wane, people were anxious 


and they were learning to measure daylight and darkness by 
watching the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

We have calendars and almanacs to show us the order of 
days, weeks, months, and seasons of the year. But in Plant- 
a-pea’s time there were no calendars, there were no almanacs, 
and there were no weeks. 

In place of our month people spoke of moons, and in place 
of the names we give to the months they used names which 
noted the most striking thing of that time. They reckoned 
time by moons, to be sure; yet when the full moon began to 
wane, people were anxious lest they should never see the full ~ 
moon again. 

Until they had learned to till the soil, people spoke of 
only two seasons. They knew that summer followed winter, — 
but they didn’t know the length of a season and they didn’t 
understand why a season came or why it went away. 

When summer came, people said, ‘““We have brought 
Summer by magic. We have driven Winter away.” All 
were glad to have summer stay, and all did whatever they 
could to keep summer in the land. | 

When winter came, people said, ‘‘The mother of the tribe — 
is to blame.’’ All were cross and hard to please; and, although ; 
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they joined in the magical arts, they grumbled and growled 
and made things unpleasant for the mother of the tribe. 

Plant-a-pea saw all the long faces and she heard the people 
grumble and growl and utter bitter complaints. One cold, 
stormy day she heard Acorn-woman say, “‘Plant-a-root is 
to blame for this bad weather.”’ 

“No, no!”’ cried Plant-a-pea. ‘‘ Mother is not to blame.” 

“Then who is to blame?’’ asked Thrash-the-seed. 

“That is what we must find out,’ replied the child. 
“Mother is doing the best that she can. Stop grumbling 
and help her.”’ 

After this Plant-a-pea said to her mother, ‘If we can’t 
bring Summer back with our magic, why don’t the gods help 
us?” 

“They would if they could,” replied Plant-a-root. ‘But 
when Winter arrives, they become old and feeble. Sun can’t 
climb as high as he does when Summer is here.” 

“Sky will help us, I’m sure,’’ said Plant-a-pea. 

“Sky has troubles of his own. Winter sends demons of 
darkness to hide the light of Sky’s tent.” 

“Then we must ask Mother Earth for help.” 

“She can help us when Summer is here, but Winter robs 
her. Hestrips off her garments and leaves her cold and bare.”’ 

“Then we must ask the god and goddess of the woodlands 
for help,”’ said Plant-a-pea. 

“They have gone to sleep. They can’t hear what we 
“Why do they sleep, Mother?” 

“T can’t be sure. It may be that it’s because they are 
growing old. More likely it’s old Winter’s doings.” 


say 


~— 
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‘Who wakes them up?”’ 

‘We do. We wake them up with our magic. First we 
call Summer’s friends, and they help us rouse the god and 
goddess of the woodlands. When they wake up from their 
long sleep, they work with all their might. They make the 
sun shine. They make the rain fall. They make the plants 
and the trees bear fruit.” ) 

Plant-a-pea was silent for few moments. Then she looked ~ 
up and asked, ‘‘Are the gods always feeble when Winter is | 
here?”’ 

“Ves, child. They are all in trouble as soon as he comes.”’ ~ 

‘“We must keep Winter out,’’ said Plant-a-pea. “‘We 
mustn’t let him rob the nature gods.”’ | 

We must learn more powerful magic,’’ added Plant-a-root. © 


THINGS TO DO 


Find a way of telling the time of day without a watch or a clock. i 
Find a way of telling the time of night. 
Make a calendar measuring the year by moons. Choose a name for i 


5 
i 


each moon. 
Dramatize this story. 
Choose lines for two illustrations. Make one illustration. 


XIX 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Have you ever heard of a May tree? 

.Which do you think is the older, the May tree or the Maypole? ; 

What name do you think Plant-a-pea should have when she becomes © 
a young woman? 

How do you think the young man who is to be her husband will be 
chosen? 


She heard Acorn-woman say, “ Plant-a-root is to blame for this bad weather!’ 
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Plant-a-pea Becomes a Young Woman 


Every time that summer drew near, the clans of each © 
tribe came together to pay honor to the Mother of Acorns. — 
They danced and frolicked round an oak tree in much the . 
same way that children nowadays frolic and dance round a ~ 
Maypole. Atsuch times Plant-a-pea scattered barley upon the 
face of Mother Earth. 

Her sowing was not for the sake of a harvest. Plant-a-pea ; 
hadn’t yet learned to clear the land and make a soft bed for ~ 
the seed. She simply scattered the seed on the ground and © 
was not disappointed if only a few of the seeds sprouted and — 
took root. Sag ‘ 

The men may have seen the little patch of barley. If 
they did, they said nothing about it. The women no longer - 
feared to go nearit. But they were not used to eating barley, 
and since there were other foods at hand, none except Plant- 
a-pea and her mother ever tasted it. - 

When these two thrashed the barley, they put most of 
it away in a granary and kept it for offerings to the gods. 
But they always parched a few seeds in flat roasting baskets 
coated with clay. 

Before Plant-a-pea was full grown she was the wisest 
person of her time. She was quick to see, quick to hear, 
quick to understand, and quick to act. The Tree tribe was 
proud of her. 

. “She is as graceful as a swan,’’ said Hammer-stone. 
““She is as merry as a lark,”’ said Pigskin. 
“Yes, yes,’’ said old Acorn-woman. ‘‘Plant-a-pea is as 

vigilant as a goose and as wise as a raven.”’ 
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| All that the people said in praise of Plant-a-pea was 
| true. It was not strange that the people praised her. The 
| only strange thing about it was that everybody thought 
| she had gained these good points by the means of oe 
| Neither was it strange that Plant-a-root gees 
wanted her daughter to marry. And, since 
it was the custom in those days for the mother 
| to decide such matters, Plant-a-root called her 
| daughter one day and said, ‘‘It is now time for 
| you to marry.” 
“Yes, Mother,” replied Plant-a-pea. 
|“Have you chosen the man whom I should 
| wed?” | 
| “No, daughter, not yet. The man that you | 
| will wed shall be chosen by a contest. The ‘ 
|man who wins in this contest shall have you 
for his wife.”’ 
“And who shall take part in this contest, 4 %eaver-patiern 
water jar 
| Mother?”’ 

“None but the strongest and bravest. I’Il send messen- 
gers to the neighboring clans and to the neighboring tribes. 
I ‘ll ask them to send = best young men to take part in 
the contest.” 

“That is the. way I would have it, Mother.” 

“There is one other matter to speak of,’’ said Plant-a- 
jroot. ‘The time has come when you should have a new 
/name.” | 

“Yes, Mother. Plant-a-pea is a good name, but I should 
‘like a name that I have earned myself.” 

1) “You earned the name Plant-a-pea, my daughter.’ 


mf 
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‘No, Mother. You earned it for me.” 


‘We'll not bother about that now,’ said Plant-a-root. 


“Let’s think of a new name. What shall it be?” 
“Call me Sow-the-seed.”’ 
‘“‘Sow-the-seed! Sow-the-seed!’’ repeated Plant-a-root. 


“Tt has a strange sound to my ears. But you have earned this - 


name and it shall be as you have said. You shall be called 
Sow-the-seed.”’ 


And so when messengers went forth to the clans and the © 


tribes roundabout, they spoke of the daughter of the mother ~ 


of the tribe by the name ‘‘Sow-the-seed.”’ 
Within a few days seven young men arrived at the camp 
of the Oak clan. Each man was put to a test and each man 


proved to be strong and brave. But all agreed with the 


mother of the tribe that Strongbow of the Beaver tribe was 
the winner in the contest. 


And so Strongbow of the Beaver tribe married the daughter ‘ 


of the mother of the Tree tribe. And since it was the custom 


in those days for the husband to live with his wife’s clan, % 
Strongbow stayed with Sow-the-seed and lived with the Oak — 


clan. 


THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 


What do you think the young men who took part in the eee were — 


asked to do? 
Did a young woman gain or lose in those days by staying with her 
clan after she married? 
Did a young man gain or lose by going to live with has wife's 
clan? 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one ilusiratian 
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Each man was put to a test 


Even this mighty hunter could not withstand the fury of the boar 
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XX 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


If wild hogs came to the gardens, what do you think the people 
would do? 

Do wild hogs attack people unless they are first attacked? 

Why ts 1t dangerous to hunt a wild boar? 

Have you ever heard stories of people who never grew old? 

Can you think how people might have tried to prevent old age? 


Changes That Came With Passing Years 


A few years passed by. Meanwhile Sow-the-seed had 
become the mother of two little children. She named the 
elder Barley-girl; and the younger, a boy, Swift-foot, from 
a long-legged wading bird. 

Of all the men, Strongbow was the one who brought in 
the biggest game. But one day the brave man was killed 
when hunting the wild boar. 

The way it happened was this: One of the men wounded 
the boar by an arrow shot. This so maddened the creature 
that he turned upon the men with his fierce tusks. Strongbow 
met him with his stone ax, but even this mighty hunter could 
not withstand the fury of the boar. 

Everybody mourned for Strongbow, for he was the strong- 
est and bravest of men. In all the country roundabout songs 
were sung and stories were told of his brave deeds. 

Lead-a-cow’s daughter, Hitch-a-cow, had married Crooked- 
knife. Their son was named Peet-wheet, from the call of the 
quail. And their little daughter, a few years later, earned the 
name Shoo-the-birds. 
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It would take too long to give all the names of the people » 
of the Tree tribe. But you must know Weave-a-belt of the © 
Beech clan, who married Whet-an-ax. For their son, Nick-a- — 
pecker, earned a great name. We 

The fathers and mothers of the children were all strong 
and active, but the grandfathers and grandmothers were less 
active than in former years. Men like Hammer-stone still © 
went out to hunt, but they brought in nothing but small game. — 
Women like Grind-the-meal did much hard work. But their © 
faces were wrinkled, and their backs were bent from carrying | 
heavy loads. 

All of the older men and women of the tribe had now ~ 
passed away. The cold winters were hard upon the old ~ 
people. Nearly every winter one or more dropped out of 
each clan. 

Now all the people wished to live long and keep strong and ~ 
active. And all believed they could do this by the aid of ~ 
magic. 4 

Big-bow had eaten the brains of a crow to prevent old ~ 
age. But Big-bow grew old along with the others in spite of — 
what he had eaten. : 

When Grind-the-meal’s hair began to turn gray, she ate © 
the eggs of a raven. But Grind-the-meal’s hair remained — 
gray in spite of the raven’s eggs. f 

Plant-a-root, too, wished to keep young and do what she — 
could for the tribe. She, too, had used magic to keep young — 
and strong. But Plant-a-root, as well as her sisters, was / 
showing signs of age. 

Sow-the-seed noticed all these things, and many times she © 
was puzzled. So one day she asked her mother. ‘Why do- 
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people grow old? Why do their faces become wrinkled and 
their backs bent?” 

“Why do the leaves wither and fall?”’ replied Plant-a-root. 
“Why does the earth become bleak and bare?”’ 

“Such things should not happen,” 
said Sow-the-seed, ‘‘We must put a stop 
to them.” 

“Would that we could, my 
daughter!” 

Pitave vyou,eaten the red 
rowan berries, Mother?”’ 

“Yes, Sow-the-Seed. Long 
ago I ate the red berries of the 
sacred rowan. For a_ while 
they kept me young and 
strong.” 

“Rat them once more Big-bow had eaten the brains of a crow 

: ; to prevent old age 

Mother,” said Sow-the-seed. 
“And eat the nuts of the sacred hazel and the life-giving 
acorns of the sacred oak.”’ 

“T have eaten of all the life-giving fruits,’ 
a-root. 

“Eat of them once again, Mother. The sacred oak is 
loaded with acorns and the harvest time is near.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 
Write a story telling how one of the following persons earned a name: 
_Whet-an-ax, Crooked-knife, Weave-a-belt, Hitch-a-cow, Shoo-the-birds. 
Name two birds or fowls that scratch the ground when searching for food. 
_ Name two birds that are good waders. 
Name the fruits of trees that were once called life-giving foods. 


’ 
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X XI 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT ; 


Why do people who use acorns as their chief food dance an Acorn 
Dance? 

How can the bitter taste be taken out of bitter acorns? 

How do you think the people made acorn meal? How might they 
make acorn porridge? 

What animals and what birds eat acorns? 


Flow the Feople Made Ready for the 
Acorn Flarvest 


There were many signs in the woodlands that the acorn 
harvest was near at hand. Red deer were looking for acorns 
under the oak trees. Big brown bears were lumbering about. 
Wild hogs from the marshes were rooting among the dry 
leaves. Thrifty squirrels were very busy laying away 
their stores. 

Birds, too, were very active. Nutcrackers could be heard 
hacking away at acorn shells. The woodlands echoed with 
the tap, tap, tap of woodpeckers and nuthatches. 

By all these signs the people knew that the acorn harvest 
was near. All were glad when the mother of the tribe called 
the clans to Many-oaks. 

Before peace was made with the Mother of Acorns, the 
wise woman gave out this word: ‘‘Put on your best gar- — 
ments. Put on your ornaments and draw near to the Mother 
of Acorns.” 

At this command all the people put on their best garments. 
Men put on feather headdresses, and both men and women 
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Pe hcien bears Mee lumbering about 
put on anklets, armlets, wristlets, necklets, and other orna- 
ments commonly worn in those days. Then they gathered 
close round the sacred oak and waited for the mother of 
the tribe. 

The wise woman came, followed by her daughter Sow- 
the-seed and the clan mothers. All came bearing gifts to 
the Mother of Acorns. : 

Presently Plant-a-root spoke these words so that all could 
hear: ‘Mother of Acorns! Accept our gifts. Listen to our 
songs. Give us of your life-giving fruit. Pour many acorns 
into our baskets.”’ 

Then Sow-the-seed and the clan mothers placed gifts at 
the foot of the tree. The leaves nodded in the breeze; the 
people were satisfied. 


They sang praises to the Mother of Acorns 


‘““We have made peace with the Mother of Acorns,” said 
the wise woman. ‘‘Let us now join in the Acorn Dance.’ 

At this the people joined hands and all danced the Acorn 
Dance about the sacred oak. They sang praises to the 
Mother of Acorns and thanked her for her many gifts. They 
asked the kind mother to give many harvests to all the clans 
of the tribe. 

When the Acorn Dance was over, old men took long poles 
and thrashed the branches of the sacred oak. Showers of 
acorns fell from the boughs, some of them dropping into 
baskets held by the older women. 
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“The Mother of Acorns is kind,”’ said Plant-a-root.. ‘‘She 
pours many acorns into our baskets.”’ 

“She gives us life-giving fruit!’’ cried the people. 

“Come!’’ said Plant-a-root when the baskets were filled. 
“Come and eat of the life-giving fruit. Eat and be like the 
Mother of Acorns.” 

“We will eat of the life-giving fruit,’”’ sang the people as 
they gathered about the first fruits. ‘‘We will eat of the 
life-giving fruit and be like the Mother of Acorns.” 

“Eat and live,’’ sang the wise woman. “As long as you 
eat of the life-giving fruit, neitherage nor dimness can touch 
yous: 

All now gathered about the wise woman and all ate raw 
acorns gathered from the branches of the sacred oak. For 
all had been taught that by so doing they could escape the 
grip of old age. 


THINGS TO DO 
Dramatize part of this story. 
Make a song of thanksgiving to the Mother of Acorns. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
Model in clay one of the animals mentioned? 


XXII 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
' How many kinds of carrying straps do you know of? 
Why did people make yokes for carrying burdens? How many kinds 
of yokes did they make? 
: What animals have been used for pack animals? .What animals have 
‘been used for drawing loads? 
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Gathering the acorn harvest 


What Happened During the Acorn Harvest ; 


Day after day people went out among the oak trees. 


Young men went to look for game, but the old men helped — 


gather in the acorns. While the old men thrashed the boughs, 


women and children gathered the acorns into large cone- 


shaped baskets. . 


‘When the baskets were full, the acorns were carried to the 7 
camp and spread out todry. Hay-woman, daughter of Hitch- 
a-goat, and now, mother of the Beech clan, tied her basket to © 


a slide car and hitched a goat to the car. 
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Dibble, daughter of Pack-a-dog, and now mother of the 
Hazel clan, called her dogs together and packed baskets 
of acorns upon the dog’s backs. Hitch-a-cow, daughter of 
Lead-a-cow, hitched a cow to her slide car and let the cow 
draw her basket of acorns. But many of the women still 
carried their baskets with the help of neck yokes and 
carrying straps. 

Sometimes they sat down to rest awhile before going back 
to the oaks. At such times they talked and laughed and 

‘sometimes they made z 
little songs. 

“Phe oaks have given 
us a good harvest this , 
time,’’ said Dibble. € 

“We'll need a good 
harvestif Winter comes,”’ “eek Momee yake 
said Hay-woman. _ 

“Winter is already on the way,” growled Spear-man. 
“Tf you wise women don’t keep him out this time, there’ll 
be trouble.”’ 

“Tut, tut!’’ said Grind-the-meal. 

“When old men don’t bring in game, they should behave 
themselves,’’ added Hay-woman. 

‘Perhaps Plant-a-root heard what was said. At any rate, 
she called the people back to their work. 

_ At the word of the mother of the tribe all turned. their 
steps toward the oak trees. They didn’t go very fast and 
they played along the way. Even when they were gathering 
acorns, all were so merry and gay it was less like work than 


play. 
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While they were out they saw red deer crowding round 
the oak trees. All watched the deer for a while. Then the 
women made this song: 

““O Deer, what are you doing? 
Why are you crowding around the oak trees? 
I know. You are hunting for acorns. 
You are feasting upon the sweet acorns 
dropped from the tall trees.” 

There were enough acorns for all. While the people 
gathered in the harvest, bears, wild hogs, and red deer ate 
and grew fat. 

During this time strange sounds were heard coming from 
the deep woods. There was a crashing and crackling among 
the shrubs and a banging and battering among the trees. 
Now and then there came from a distance the roaring and 
bellowing of fighting stags. 

The men heard all these sounds and knew what they 
meant. For this was the time when the stags fought to see 
which should lead the herd. ; 

At such times the men were excited. In the evening they 
danced the Deer Dance while the women sat around and 
looked on. Then they all talked about the red deer, and 
the men sang this song: 


“O Stag, what are you doing? 
Why are you thrusting your antlers into 
the shrubs? 
I know. You are tearing off the velvet; 
You are tearing off the loose velvet from 
your big horns. 


N 
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“O Stag, what are you doing? 
Why are you banging and battering the 
trees? 
I know. You are polishing your daggers; 
You are polishing your horn-daggers, 
making them ready for the fray. 


“O Stag, what are you doing? 
Why are you roaring and bellowing day 
after day? 
I know. You are calling your rivals; 
You are calling your rivals to a combat; 
you are calling them to a fray. 


“O Stag, what are you doing? 
Why are you fighting so fiercely day 
after day? 
I know. You are fighting to be leader; 
You are fighting to be leader of the fairest 
does upon the choicest range.” 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a carrying strap. Show different ways of using tt. 
- Make a yoke and show different ways of using it. 
Make a slide car. 
Show ways of improving the simble slide car. 
Dramatize this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
Model a deer in bas-relief. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
What is a wolf-dog? 
Can you think how wolves became wolf-dogs? 
Why should animals be treated kindly? 
Do you think there is any animal too fierce to become man’s friend? © 


How Wolves Were Made Man's Friends 


Perhaps you would like to know at this time how Nick- 
a-pecker, son of Weave-a-belt and Whet-an-ax, and grandson — 
of Hay-woman of the Beech clan, earned a new. name. 

The boy didn’t earn the name in a day and he didn’t earn 
it in a year. He took the first step toward earning it the 
day his father brought home a litter of young wolf cubs. 

The night before, a raven had come to the camp. Nick-— 
a-pecker, along with the others, saw the raven alight on the 
fence of the cattle pen. 

““See the big bird!’’ cried Nick-a-pecker. . 

“‘Listen!’’ said Whet-an-ax when the raven began to 
croak. ‘A raven doesn’t croak like that for nothing.” 

‘What is it saying?’’ asked Nick-a-pecker. 

‘‘Whet-an-ax turned to Weave-a-belt, who answered, 
‘““Wolves, wolves, wolves!”’ 

Others heard the raven croaking, and when they heard 
what Weave-a-belt said, many of the people shuddered. 
All dreaded the coming of wolves. 

“‘Are all the cattle in the pen?’’ asked Weave-abai 

‘‘ All the cows are here,’ said one. 

‘‘All the sheep and lambs are here,’’ said another. 
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“Yes,’’ added Whet-an-ax, ‘“‘and so are the kids and the 
goats.” 
“Good!’’ cried Nick-a-pecker. “‘The wolves can’t get 
chem, | 
“Wolves can jump fences, my boy,” said Whet-an-ax. 
“Tf we all sleep, a wolf may sneak between two of the tents, 
jump over the fence, and be off with a lamb before we know 
that anything has happened.”’ 
Peo laiccep watch!’ cried one of the men. “1’ll guard the 


cattle pen.” 
“Keep a close watch!’’ said Whet-an-ax when all but this 
man turned toward their tents for the night. “Should a 


wolf come near, call.’’ 

While the man watched, the people slept until about 
midnight. Then they were roused by the barking of the dogs 
followed by a cry, ““Wolf! Wolf!” 

Quick as a flash the men were up and dressed. Grasping 
their weapons, they rushed forth. With the help of the dogs, 
they followed the wolf and killed her not far from her den. 

“Her cubs must be near,’”’ said Whet-an-ax when all the 
men had gathered round the body of the she-wolf. 

_ “Let’s find them,”’ said one of the men. 

All but the man who had watched now set out in search 
of the wolf cubs. He stayed to skin the wolf, for all agreed 
that the skin and heart belonged to the man who had watched. 

Whet-an-ax was first to find the den. He stooped down 
and reached in to lay hold of the cubs. The little creatures 
tried to hide, but Whet-an-ax was too much for them. 

“Have you found the cttbs?” called the man who was 
skinning the wolf. 
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“Ves!’? Whet-an-ax called back. ‘‘Fetch the wolfskin 
and we’ll carry them home!”’ 

‘‘Good!”’ called the man. 

Whet-an-ax now blew upon a ram’s horn to tell the men 


that the hunt was up. Then he reached into the den and ~ 


drew out the wolf cubs. One by one he laid the little creatures 


upon the skin of their mother. Then he wrapped the skin ~ 


about the cubs and carried them in his arms. 

Day was dawning when the men drew near to the camp. 
The women were watching and ran out to meet them, followed 
by the children. 

‘‘Good!’’ they cried when they saw that the men had 
killed the wolf. Then they gathered about Whet-an-ax and 
asked what he had in the wolfskin. 


“T’ve brought some pets for Nick-a-pecker,’’ answered ~ 


Whet-an-ax. 

“Wolf cubs aren’t pets for children,’ said Hay-woman 
when Whet-an-ax placed the cubs on the ground beside 
Nick-a-pecker. 


’ 


“Take the ugly things away!”’ cried another old woman. ~ 


“No, no!’ cried Nick-a-pecker. ‘‘The cubs are mine!”’ 


At this the child’s mother spoke and asked Whet-an-ax, — 


“Is it safe for the child to have wolf cubs for pets?” 
“They can’t hurt him now,” replied Whet-an-ax. “If 
they grow ugly, I’ll have their pelts.”’ 


At this both Hay-woman and her daughter were satisfied. — 
So’ Weave-a-belt fixed a warm place for the cubs and she 


showed Nick-a-pecker how to teach them to drink milk. 
Nick-a-pecker fed the cubs every day, and they grew fast. 
He played with them. As soon as they were able to run 


Nick-a-pecker fed the cubs every day 
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about, Weave-a-belt put collars on them and showed the 
boy how to keep them tethered. 

At first the cubs pulled on their tethers. But when they 
found that it was of no use, they stopped pulling and were 
content to play on the spot. 

When the cubs grew bigger, they began to have wolfish 
ways. They growled and snapped whenever any one came 


nearthem. When they did this, Nick-a-pecker whipped them. ~ 


They snapped again, and again they were whipped. At last 
they saw that they couldn’t get away from the whip. So 
when Nick-a-pecker took out his whip, the cubs would 
throw themselves on their backs as much as to say, “ We’ll 
do what you say.” 

The cubs learned that Nick-a-pecker was their master. 


They learned what it was that brought whippings and what 


brought morsels of choice food. They liked choice morsels 
better than whippings. So little by little they gave up their 
wolfish ways, and little by little they learned from their 
master how to behave more like dogs. 

Within a few years Nick-a-pecker had a large pack of wolf- 
dogs. They were not so faithful as the dogs the people 
had had for hundreds of years, nor were they so brave. But 
they were fierce and strong a sly and able to cope with 
beasts of prey. 

When the people of the tribe saw what had been done, 
Crooked-knife said, ‘‘The boy has made our worst enemies 
friends.” 

“Yes,” added Sow-the-seed. ‘‘He has taken ee 
and made ‘protectors.’ ”’ | 

“The boy must have a new name!”’ cried the men. 


; 
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“What shall it be?’’ asked the mother of the tribe. 
““Tame-a-wolf! Tame-a-wolf!’’ shouted the men. 
“Tame-a-wolf it shall be,’’ said Plant-a-root. 


4 


yw Ort 


_ He had earned the name “‘ Tame-a-wolf”’ 


And after that no one ealled the boy Nick-a-pecker; for he 
had earned the name ‘‘Tame-a-wolf.” 


_ THINGS TO DO 
If you know a story of a wolf-dog, tell it. 
Dramatize part of this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why were the people troubled when the acorn crop failed? 
Do people ever suffer from famine to-day? 
Why were famines frequent in early times? 
When people are in distress, what can we do to help them? 


When the Acorn Crop Fatled 


Nearly every year there was a good acorn harvest, but now 
and then the crop was light. At such times people suffered 
from hunger, and there was sure to be a famine whenever 
the acorn crop failed. 

One year when the Oak clan came to Many-oaks, the 
people missed the sound of the bellowing stags coming from 
the deep. woods. They missed the wild hogs and the big 
brown bears and the red deer under the trees. . 

At first the people were surprised, for they always expected 
to see these animals at the time of the acorn harvest. 


Grind-the-meal was the first to look for acorns after the 


tents were pitched. Seeing none, she called to her sisters. 

‘““My sight must be growing dim,”’ 
a-cow, Thrash-the-seed, and several others came to the spot. 
“T can’t see the acorns the oaks are hanging from their 
boughs.”’ 

“Neither can I,”’ said Lead-a-cow. 

“Nor I,’’ added Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘Let’s call our daugh- 
ters. They can see better than we can.” tay 

Many-weeds, Hitch-a-cow, Sow-the-seed, and others came 
as soon as they were called. They, too, looked up at the oaks, 
but they saw no acorns. 


she said, when Lead- . 


ee a a ee 


They found no acorns 
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“Can it be that the oaks have refused to bear?” asked 
Lead-a-cow. 

“Let us hope they have not,’ said Grind-the-meal. 
‘There are many oaks in this place. Let us look further.” 

So on they went to another cluster of oaks, but they found 
no acorns. Again they went on, and again and again, but 
nowhere could they find an oak with more than a few acorns. 

“The oaks are stingy,’’ grumbled Thrash-the-seed. 

“Tut, tut!’’ called a nuthatch from a tree. 

“Listen to the nuthatch,’’ said Sow-the-seed. “It is 
speaking for the gracious Mother of the Woodlands.” 

‘Gracious Mother!” cried Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘She is noth- 
ing better than a poor old woman. She has nothing to give.” 

The gracious Mother has given us many good harvests 


in the past,” said Sow-the-seed. “Say nothing that will 7 


make her angry.” 


“She is angry already,” said Lead-a-cow. “That is why ¥ 


she is holding back the acorns.” q 

““Add not to her anger,” said Sow-the-seed.: “‘Let us 
tell Mother. She will know what to do.” 

Plant-a-root listened to the story from the lips of Grind- 
the-meal. And when she saw for herself that the acorn crop 
had failed, she tried to soothe the oak trees and coax them 
to give a good crop. 

That evening, at Plant-a-root’s bidding, all joined in the 
Acorn Dance around the sacred oak. And they sang songs 
in praise of the oak and the gracious Mother of the Woodlands. 

“Now we shall have a good harvest,” they said. 

One day passed, and another and another, but no acorns 
appeared on the oaks. 
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“Perhaps the beech trees are more friendly,’ said Grind- 
the-meal to the mother of the tribe. 

“Let us hope they are,” said the wise woman. ‘“‘I’ll ask 
Hammer-stone to signal to Hay-woman. She can tell us if 
there’s a good crop.”’ 

Hammer-stone signaled to Hay-woman of the Beech clan, 
and received this reply: ‘‘There are no nuts on the beech 
trees. Ihe beeches have refused to bear.” 

“Inquire of Dibble of the Hazel clan,’ said Plant-a-root. 
“She can tell us of the hazelnut crop.” 

Again Hammer-stone’s drumbeat was heard, and this 
reply came: ‘‘The hazel bushes have given usnonuts. They 
have refused to bear.”’ 

“Witches are in the land!’’ cried the people when they 
heard this bad news. 

“Then let us drive them out quickly,’ said the mother of 
the tribe. : 

So the people got everything ready for a big bonfire. And 
when evening came, they kindled the fire and burned a fox 
as a witch. Then they beat the air with big sticks, and 
they blew blasts on their biggest horns. But, for all the 
big fire and clatter and noise, witches seemed to stay in the 
land and keep on making trouble. 

For several days there were many signs that the witches 
of Winter were in the land trying to drive Summer out. A 
frost came and nipped the tender plants, and the leaves 
- withered and fell. 

“Tet us move on to Hillsides,”’ said Plant-a-root when she 
saw what was taking place. ‘‘There we can live in our old 
_ pit-dwellings on the sheltered side of the hills.” 
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No sooner were the people camped at Hillsides than a 
spell of bad weather set in. Rainy gusts drove the people 
to the pits, and everybody was sure that cruel Winter was 
coming into the land. 

During these days the wise woman prayed to the Mother 
of the Woodlands. ‘‘Mother, have pity on us,’”’ she said. 
“Drive Winter away. We have no acorns in our granaries. 
Give us food lest we perish.” 

Winter stayed on, but the weather cleared and the people 
came out of the pits and huddled about the fires. Nearly 
everyone was in bad humor, and nearly everyone grumbled 
about the weather and about the nature gods. 

“The oaks are dying,’’ moaned Thrash-the-seed when she 
looked out upon the trees that stood’ all tattered and torn. 
“They will never bear acorns again.” 

“The Mother of the Woodlands is angry,” said Lead- 
a-cow. ‘‘What have we done to offend her?”’ 

“Perhaps some one disturbed a swallow’s nest,” said 
Grind-the-meal. 

“Let no one disturb the nest of the swallow,” said the 
mother of the tribe. 

“The god of the woodlands is angry,’’ said Pigskin. ‘“‘He 
has driven the big game away.”’. 

‘“What have we done to offend him?” asked Fisher. 


“Some one let the dogs gnaw the bones of a deer,’”’ mut- A 


tered Crab. ; 

““Yes,”’ added Hammer-stone. ‘‘Some one let the dogs 
gnaw the bones of a bear and a hog.” 

“Take care of the bones,” said the wise woman. ‘Let 
none fall to the ground. Keep the bones of big game away 
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from the dogs lest the deer and the hogs and the big brown 
bears keep away from our hunting grounds.”’ 

“But the big game has gone,” cried. Pigskin. ‘‘What 
shall we do for meat?”’ 

“The acorn crop has failed!’’ cried Thrash-the-seed. 
“What shall we have to eat?” 

“Tf Summer comes soon, we shall manage,’’ said Sow-the- 
seed. 

“Yes,” added Plant-a-root. ‘Summer always gives us 
food.”’ 

“Summer has gone! She will never return!”’ cried Thrash- 
the-seed. . 

At this the women began to wail and sing sorrowful songs. 
And the men made mournful music by blowing upon their 
bone flutes. 


. THINGS TO DO 

Answer these questions: 
How did the people explain the failure of the acorn crop? 
How did they explain the absence of big game? 
Why did they try to drive away witches at the approach of winter? 
How do you think it came about that we celebrate Hallowe’en as we 

do? 
Dramatize part of this story. 
Make a song to lament the passing of summer. 


XXV 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
What kind of game do you think the men will bring in during the winter? 
Do dogs ever bring game to their masters? If so, what kind? 
What do you think the people will have to eat during the winter? 


* 


2 
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Day after day the men returned with little or no game 


The Weary Winter 


Winter came and brought with it cold winds and cloudy 
skies. It robbed the trees of their summer dresses. It 
stripped Mother Earth and left her brown and bare. No 
longer was she able to offer the people food. 

Day after day the men went out hunting, and day after 
day they returned with little or no game. Wild hogs no 
longer came to the woodlands. Red deer, finding no acorns, 
went in search of new feeding grounds. 

“The god of the woodlands is unfriendly,” said Pigskin 
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’ one day when the men returned from the hunt. ‘‘No longer 


does he drive big game to our hunting grounds.”’ 

“He has blighted the pastures,” said Fisher. ‘‘He’s 
starving the herds.” 

“He’s an ugly old fellow,’”’ muttered Crab. 

“Once he was young and strong,’’ said Crooked-knife. 
“But now he’s no better than a poor old man. We'll starve 


_ for all he can do to help us.” 


Thus the people complained of the god of the woodlands 
and blamed him for the scarcity of game. It was bad enough 
to have the acorn crop fail them. To be robbed of big game 
also, and of pasture for the cattle, seemed more than they 
could bear. 

To be sure, the cows still gave a little milk, and so did the 
ewes and the mother goats. But they gave nothing like what 
they gave when they fed upon rich summer pastures. To 
be sure, the women had a few roots stored away in little under- 
ground pits. They had peas and beans and wild grass seed, 
but their store of food was nothing like what it was in a 
good year. 

In early winter the wise woman tabooed the wild grass 
seed as well as the garden seeds. After that no one dared 
touch them. For no one dared meddle with that which had 
been tabooed. Later she tabooed the cattle and gave out 


word that they should be sheltered and given hay on cold, 


stormy days. 
One day when the women were complaining, Lead-a-cow 


4 said, ‘‘Why doesn’t the Mother of the Woodlands help us?” 


“She’s asleep,’’ answered Grind-the-meal. “She can’t 


hear what we say.”’ 
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“She couldn’t help us if she were awake,’’ added Thrash- 
the-seed. ‘‘She’s no better than a poor old woman.”’ 

‘Why doesn’t Plant-a-root make her young?” asked 
Hitch-a-cow. 

At this the women went to Plant-a-root and said, “Well 
starve if you don’t do something to help us. Use magic. 
Bring back Summer. Make the Mother of the Woodlands 
young.” 

“Be patient, sisters,’ said the wise woman. ‘Summer 
shall return. The Mother of the Woodlands shall be young 
again” 

“Winter is a robber!’ cried Thrash-the-seed. “Drive 
him out!”’ | 

“T’ll look after. that,’ said Plant-a-root. “Justynow 4 
Winter has the upper hand, but he can’t keep it.” 

For a time the people were comforted, expecting to see 
Summer come in. But, in spite of all the magic arts, Winter 
stayed and kept the upper hand. 

When the roots were all gone\the women made porridge 
of the peas and beans they had saved. Some days they ate 
‘‘bean porridge hot,” and some days they ate ‘‘bean porridge 
cold.”” But never did the porridge last until it was “nine 
days old.” | ; 

When the peas and beans were gone the wise woman took 
the taboo from the grass seed in one of the granaries. But 
she took charge of the seed so that each should have a share. 

‘When the grass seed was gone the wise woman said that 
one of the sheep was no longer tabooed. And as the days 
passed, the taboo was taken from one animal after another — 
until only one cow was left. 


’ 
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} ’ 


“Spare the poor creature,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 
“T’ll do as you say,” replied Plant-a-root. ‘‘Come what 
will, I’ll not take the taboo from our last cow.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a song to lament the sleep and old age of the nature gods. © 
Dramatize part of this story. 
Choose lines for two illustrations. Make one illustration. 
Answer these questions: 
Why did the people think that the Mother of the Woodlands was 
asleep? 
Why did they think she was angry? 
Why did they think she was old and feeble? 
Why did they think the wise woman could make her young and 
~- strong? 
Why did Thrash-the-seed call Winter a robber? 


XXVI 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
How will the people be likely to spend their time during the famine? 
What do you think the mother of the tribe and her daughter will do? 


Flow Sow-the-seed Comforted Fler Mother 


Food had now become so scared’ that many of the people 
stayed in the pits and slept the egréater part of the day. But 
the wise woman and her daughter kept awake, hoping to 
gain the good will of the nature gods. Day after day they 
sang songs recalling the days when they had plenty, and 
asking for help in their distress. 

One day when Plant-a-root seemed very weary, Sow-the- 
seed said, ‘‘Lie down, Mother, and rest. I'll keep watch 
while you sleep.” 


sees 


The wise woman and her daughter waved thorny branches 
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“This is no time for me to sleep, Sow-the-seed,”’ replied 
Plant-a-root. ‘‘Famine is with us. We must drive her out 
ofthe land.” 

And so while the others slept the wise woman and her 
daughter waved thorny branches in the air to drive the dark 
demons of Winter away. They kept the sacred fire burning 
and offered prayers to Mother Earth and to the Mother of 
the Woodlands. They sang magical songs to coax Summer 
in. But, in spite of all they were able to do, Winter stayed 
and threatened to starve both man and beast. 
| “Oh, that Summer would come!”’ said Plant-a-root to her 

daughter one cold stormy day. 
“She will, Mother, never fear.”’ 
“She must come soon or we'll starve,” said Plant-a-root. 
_““There are no more seeds in the granaries and no more roots 
in the pits.”’ 

“There is still bark on the trees, Mother. Let the women 
go out and strip off the bark and let the men hunt for small 
game.” 

““T’ll rouse the people,’ 
them from sleep.” 

With these words the wise woman went to the tent where 
the sacred drum was kept. And soon its call, “Come! 
Come!’’ was heard throughout the camp. 

It was some time before all the people had come out of 
the pits. But all came and all listened to the voice of the 
‘sacred drum. 

“What does it say?’’ asked Grind-the-meal. 

‘“Go to the woodlands,’’ answered Plant-a-root. ‘‘Go to 
the woodlands and search for food.” 


’ 


said Plant-a-root. ‘‘I’ll waken 
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Not one of the people dared disobey the command which 
came through the voice of the drum. All went out and all 
searched, hoping to find food. 

Up to this time none but Sow-the-seed and her mother had 
thought of the barley stowed away in little skin bags. Barley 
was said to be food for the gods rather than food for men. 


But now Plant-a-root said to her oS “ft worst comes — 


to worst, the people must have it.’ 
“Yes,” replied Sow-the-seed. “Rather than see the 


people starve, we must give them the seeds we have kept for — 


the gods.” 

This Sow-the-seed did. When the men came in with some 
small game and the women came with armfuls of bark, she 
put a handful of barley into each woman’s cooking pot. 


The next day the people went out again, and again they | 


brought in small game and bark. Some days they didn’t 
want to go out. But at such times Plant-a-root would say, 
“Go and fetch in such food as you can find and you shall have 
barley in your cooking pots.” 

This kept the people from starving, but it did not bring 
back their strength. The older people were becoming weak, 
and even young men and women were neither strong nor 
active. 

Day by day the wise woman was becoming more weak and 
weary. The cares of the winter had been a greater burden 
than she was able to bear. She had struggled with Winter 
for many moons. She had used her most powerful magic. 
But thus far all she had done seemed to be of no use. 

Because of all this, Plant-a-root was less sure of the power 
of magic than she had ever been before. She was less sure 
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of her own wisdom—less sure that she knew what was best 
for the people of the tribe. But as the days passed, she was 
more and more sure that if good ever came to the tribe it would 
come through Sow-the-seed. 

One day when she was thinking of this, she recalled the 
dream she had when a child. The greater part of this had 
already come to pass, and Plant-a-root, even in this dark time, 
believed that the time was drawing near when the rest of her 
dream would come true. 

While Plant-a-root was thinking in this fashion, Sow-the- 
seed came and said to her, ‘‘ Mother, let me sew this garment 
for you.” 

“Take the work from my hands, Sow-the-seed. I am no 
longer what I was. I am become like a tree in winter.” 

“You are a beautiful fir tree, Mother.”’ 

Plant-a-root shook her head. 

“Then you are like the friendly rowan tree which cheers 
us all through the winter with its bright red berries.”’ 

“Would that I were like the cheerful rowan tree, Sow- 
the-seed!”’ 

“You are, Mother. Like the rowan tree, you give good 
cheer and protect the people from harm.” 

“You comfort me,”’ said Plant-a-root. ‘‘You are like a 
beautiful tree in summer.” 

‘‘And so are you, Mother.”’ 

“Once I was, but now, alas! Iam become like a tree that 
has lost its leaves.” 

“You are weary, Mather: Rest and be free from these 
dark thoughts. You shall eat once more of the life-giving 
fruits and be young again.” 
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“Shall I return to my youth, daughter, when even the 
gods grow old and die?” 

“The gods die, but they live again. Have we not seen 
them do this many a time?”’ 

‘“Yes, Sow-the-seed. Many times we have seen the leaves 
wither and the earth become brown and bare. But the trees 
have always put forth new buds and the earth has put on fresh 
garments.” 

‘‘And so it shall be with you, Mother. Winter has robbed 
you of your strength just as he has robbed the trees. But 
Summer will come and bring back the blossoms. The Mother 
of the Woodlands will be young again and we all shall be 
happy and gay.” 


THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 
What did Sow-the-seed mean by saying that her mother was like 
a rowan tree? R 
What did Plant-a-root mean when she said that Sow-the-seed was 
like a tree in summer? 
Why did people think that the nature gods died? 
Why did they think that they lived again? 
Dramatize this story. 
Choose lines for two tllustrations. Make one illustration. 


POONA 


; THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

Have you ever seen a fish hawk? How do you think the fish hawk 
got its name? 

Why did the people expect the mother of the tribe to bring good crops? 

Why did they expect her to bring good weather? 
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Why Sow-the-seed Was Made Mother 
of the Tribe 


One day a fish hawk came sailing over the hills and 
made known the coming of the fishing season. The people 
rejoiced when they saw the bird, for it meant that food was 
at hand. 

Even so, for more than a moon the people were weak and 
weary. Their one cow was lean and lank and gave them 
no milk. But the worst of the winter was now over, and 
although no one felt sure that winter was going, everybody 
hoped that summer was near. 

These days of early spring were hard days for the mother 
of the tribe. Sow-the-seed had given her red rowan berries 
and had sought acorns from the sacred oak. Not finding 
any on the near-by tree, she was about to seek further. 

“Seek no further for the life-giving fruit,’ said Plant- 
a-root. ‘‘Letmego. No longer am I able to bring back the 
blossoms on the boughs.’’ 

“Even so, Mother, you are the wisest woman of the tribe.” 

“Not wise enough to drive Winter away. He has been 
with us for six long weary moons.” 

“He has stayed as long as that before, Mother.” 

“Yes, many times. When we have a good acorn crop, 
we don’t mind it so much. But when the acorn crop fails, 
Winter brings in famine to starve both man and beast.”’ 

“Famine is a fearful creature,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘But 
if once we get the upper hand of Winter, Famine can’t touch 
us.” 
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“T fear I shall never see that day. Over and over again 
have I tried, but Winter finds a way of getting in. And when 
he once gets in, it’s hard to drive him out.” 


‘Have you ever driven Winter away at his first coming, ~ 


Mother?”’ 


“Yes, for a few days. But he has always come back. It . 
was just the same in the days of your grandmother, Hack- — 
grass. So far as I know, no one has been able to drive Winter ~ 


out for good in less than five or six moons.” 
“Then why blame yourself for not doing it?” 


“T am the mother of the tribe, Sow-the-seed. If Winter © 


stays, people say, ‘What’s the matter with Plant-a-root’s © 


magic?’ And if the Mother of ¥ 


Acorns refuses to bear, they ask, 


root do something to gain 
the good will of the 
gods? a 

“T know it,” replied 
Sow-the-seed. ‘‘I’ve 
heard them grumbling 
many a time. But, for 
all that, the people heed 
what you say.” 
“T fear they'll not do sommuch 
nes Pe longer. 
A fish hawk “Our people will always honor you, 
Mother. In.the days to come, they’ll heed your commands 


just as they have heeded the commands of your mother ~ 


before you.” 


‘Why doesn’t Plant-a- ’ 
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“Vou will take away Winter's worst sting” 


“Already they speak of Hack-grass as if she were one 
of the. gods.”’ 

“And so they will speak of you, Mother.”’ 

“Perhaps they will honor me when I am gone. But you 
shall receive great honor while you still walk the earth. You 
will do that which will make you honored by people near 
and far.” 

“What is this thing which I shall do?” . 

“You will drive away the witches of Winter. You will 
take away Winter’s worst sting.” 

“How am I to do this, Mother?”’ 
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““T know not. But when the time comes, you will know 
what to do and say.”’ 

Thus the wise woman talked with her daughter the day 
before she breathed her last. And she told Sow-the-seed to 
call together the oldest and wisest people of the clans. 

Those who were able to take the journey came when they 
were called. Weave-a-belt, now the mother of the Beech 
clan, came with Whet-an-ax and others. Dibble of the 
Hazel clan couldn’t come, but she sent her daughter Hack-it 
and several others. 

Soon after all had arrived, they gathered about the mother 
of the tribe to hear her last words. 

‘‘Let Sow-the-seed rule in my place,’’ she said. 

‘‘Sow-the-seed shall be mother of the tribe!’’ cried all the 
people. 
““Sow-the-seed shall be our clan mother!”’ cried the people 
of the Oak clan. 

‘‘Let it be so,’’ said Plant-a-root. ‘‘Do whatever Sow- 
the-seed says.” . 

With these words the wise woman closed her eyes as if in 
sleep. 

“Speak once more,’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Speak to the 
women and children.”’ 

At this Plant-a-root opened her eyes and spoke these words: 
“Plant seeds. Make gardens. Help the nature gods.” 


: THINGS TO DO 
Model a fish hawk in clay. 
Guess why the fish hawk was nicknamed ‘‘bone-breaker.”’ 
Dramatize part of this story. 

Choose lines for two tllustrations. Make one illustration. 


PO ee * 
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XXVIII 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why did the women often lose the fruit of their gardens? 
What did people mean by the “witches of Winter’? Which one 
had the worst sting? 


How Sow-the-seed Began to Govern the Tribe 


The visitors stayed at the camp of the Oak clan for several 
days. Sometimes Sow-the-seed talked with them, but much 
of the time the young mother of the tribe had other things to 
do. At times she was glad to be alone, for she kept thinking 
about what her mother had said and kept wondering how it 
would come to pass. At such times she would ask herself 
_ questions and try to answer them. 

“What are the witches of Winter?”’ she asked herself. _ 

““There’s the biting cold. That’s bad enough, but it’s 
not the worst. Our fur garments and warm pit-dwellings 
can take away the sting of the biting cold. 

“Then there’s hunger. Hunger is worse than the biting 
cold. Its gnawing is fearful. Who can take away the sting 
of Famine? Who can loosen its terrible grip? 

Thoughts like these filled Sow-the-seed with sorrow. Had 
you been near, you might have heard a sound like the moaning 
of the wind. She wrung her hands and gently murmured, 
“Oh, that I might loosen the grip of hunger! Oh, that I 

' might keep Famine away!”’ 

For a few moments she seemed lost in thought. Then she 
arose and looked up to the hills and at once felt fresh courage 
and strength. 


} 
} 


| 
} 
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“Mother was wise,” she said to herself. ‘What she said © 
must come to pass. I’ll remember all that she said, and I’ll 
seek wisdom that I may be a good mother of the tribe.” 

Sow-the-seed now called the visiting women and asked 
them to tell her about their gardens. ; 

“There isn’t much to tell,’ said Weave-a-belt) 7“ Wem 
planted seeds and tended the garden for a while. Then we — 
moved on to another camp. When we went back, there was — 
nothing left but the tracks of the ‘big-claws.’ ”’ 

‘The ‘big-claws’ came to our garden,’ said Sow-the-seed, 
‘but we set traps and caught them.” | 

“So did we,’’ added Weave-a-belt. ‘‘ Tame-a-wolf caught 
ever so many. But when we moved, there was no one there 
to look after the traps.” 

““That’s where the trouble lies,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 

“Ves,”’ added Hack-it. ‘‘We work hard and get a garden | 
started, and then we move on to another camp. When we 
return, there’s nothing but weeds to pay for all our hard work.” 

‘““There isn’t much use of making a garden unless we 
can stay by it,’’ said Weave-a-belt. “‘And the women don’t © 
like to — behind when the men move on to new Bee ; 
grounds.” . 

“You may be able to coax them to stay until the crop is 
harvested,’’ said Sow-the-seed. » 

“Hardly. When they hear about a big patch of berries, 
they are wild to go. At such times the garden means nothing 
to them.”’ sal 

“TI know how they feel,” said Sow-the-seed. “I like 
nothing better than a nice patch of berries. But can’t we 
manage to watch over our gardens and still gather the berries?”’ 
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“How?” asked Hack-it. ‘Many times the best patches 


_ are far away from our gardens.” 


f 


“That is true,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘But we must manage 
some way. The time has come when we must do that which 
we have never done before. It may be that some of us will 
have to stay behind to look after the garden.” 

“T hope we shall never have to do that,” said Weave-a-belt. 


“May the Mother of the Woodlands fill our baskets with 


sweet acorns and nuts!”’ 

“The Mother of the Woodlands is asleep,’’ said Hack-it. 
“Mother says she has grown old and isn’t able to help us 
any more.’’ 

“Many times she has grown old,’ said Sow-the-seed. 
“But she has always become young again. There are many 
signs that she is awaking. Stay with us another day and join 
with the Oak clan in paying honors to the Mother of the 
Woodlands.”’ 

“We will stay,” said the women. 

Hearing this, Sow-the-seed blew upon her flute, and 
Horner came running to the spot. 

“Call the people,’’ she said. 

Loud blasts from a ram’s horn now sounded throughout 
the camp. Soon afterward the people gathered about the 


’ 


door of Sow-the-seed’s pit. 


“Meet tomorrow at the sacred oak,”’ said the young mother 
of the tribe. ‘Bring gifts to the Mother of the Woodlands. 


“Make ready to pay honors to the plants and trees and all the 


nature gods.” 
When others went to make ready for the morrow, the young 
women of the Oak clan stayed and spoke to Sow-the-seed. 


ees 


The young mother of the tribe blew upon her magic flute 


af 
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“You are our sister and our mother,” they said. ‘‘Let us 
look after your garments.”’ 
“You are kind, sisters,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Do that 


which you have said and I'll go out among the trees and listen 
to the beasts and the birds.”’ 

The day was like one of our early spring days, and the 
winter birds were merry and gay. How they tapped and 
drummed! How they cawed and croaked! How they 
chirped and whistled from many a tree! 

These sounds were pleasant to Sow-the-seed, but sweeter 
by far were the twitters and croaks of the forerunners of 
summer. On hearing these notes, the young mother of the 
tribe blew upon her magic flute and joined with the birds 
in their magical songs. 

THINGS TO DO 


Watch the winter birds and learn what you can of thetr ways. 
Watch for the return of birds from the South. Watch for other signs of 
the return of summer. 

Tell why the badger is sometimes called ‘‘big-claw.”’ 
Model a badger in clay. 
Illustrate one of these lines. 

“Oh, that I might keep Famine away!”’ 

“Then she arose and looked up to the hills . . . . 


X XIX 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Have you ever read stories of dryads or nymphs which were supposed 
- to make their home in trees? If so, tell one of these stories. 
4 How do you think|it came about that people once believed that spirits 
or gods lived in trees and could appear in the form of animals, birds, or ° 
men? 


” 


a 4 
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If you have read the story of Adonis, see if you can tell what ismeant 


by Adonis. 

What is meant by the god Pan? 

You may like to know that different peoples have given different names 
to the tree gods and the gods of the woodlands. 


Flow the People Rezowced at Szgns of Summer 


Before returning to the camp Sow-the-seed climbed to 
the top of a hill and looked down upon the valley. In places 
the grass was turning green and the buds on the trees were 
beginning to swell. 

These signs cheered the young woman. So, when she 
returned at the close of day, she gave out word that all 
should meet round the sacred oak, bringing lighted torches. 

All heard and all obeyed. As soon as darkness covered 
the earth, all the people lighted torches and filed round the 
cattle pen and then on to the sacred oak. 

Three times they filed round the oak which was said to be 
the dwelling place of the god and goddess of the woodlands. 
Then all listened to the mother of the tribe, who spoke these 
words: ‘For many years this mighty oak has been the abode 
of the gracious god and goddess of the woodlands. But, as 
you see, it is now old. No longer is it a fit dwelling for the 
gracious god and goddess.” 

“There are many fine oaks in this land,’’ said Whet-an-ax. 
“Let’s find a new dwelling for them.”’ 

_ “Yes, yes,” chanted the people. “Let’s find a new dwell- 
ing for the gracious god and goddess of the woodlands.” f. 
To this Sow-the-seed replied, ‘‘Yonder stands a mighty 
oak upon which the mistletoe grows. It’s a sacred tree. — 


arose, and when one by one 


4 the sacred tree. 


TR Ee 


the air was filled with loud 
_ shouts and all the place was 
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It is still strong. Where could we find a more fitting tree 
as a new home for the gracious god and goddess of the 
woodlands?”’ 

““Nowhere!”’ cried the people. 

“ Nowhere,” repeated Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Too long have the 
god and goddess dwelt in this old oak. Raise your torches. 


Set fire to the branches.” 


At this word from the 
mother of the tribe, Whet- 
an-ax lifted up his torch and 
set fire to a dead branch. 
As the branch blazed, a shout 


the branches were lighted,- 


lighted up by the burning of 


While the tree was burn- 
ing, the women wailed. 
Then Sow-the-seed played her magic flute to entice the god 
and goddesses to the younger tree. And when the old oak 
was burned down, the mother of the tribe said to the people, 
“All is well. The god and goddess of the woodlands will soon 
be young and strong.” _ 

The next day when the people came together round the 
young oak tree, they hung their gifts on its branches, and 


The mistletoe 


4 Sow-the-seed spoke these words to the Mother of the Wood- 


lands: ‘‘Give ear to our words. Accept our gifts. Wake 
up from your long sleep.”’ 
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The wise woman paused and the people chanted: 
“Wake up, wake up from your long sleep. 
Put on your beautiful garments.”’ 

“Blow your pipes and flutes and horns,’ Sow-the-seed 
went on. ‘‘Bring back the blossoms, make the plants grow, 
and don’t forget to fill our baskets with acorns.” 

‘“That’s right!’’ shouted the people. “Fill our Baskets 
with acorns!”’ 

“Speak to the god of the woodlands!’’ called Crooked- 
knife. 

“God of the woodlands!”’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘ Wake up 
from your long sleep. Blow your bugles. Call big game to 
our hunting grounds.”’ 

“Blow your bugles,’ chanted the people. “Call big 
game to our hunting grounds.” 

“Ruler of the herds,’’ Sow-the-seed went on, ““we have 
only one poor cow. Give us cattle. Give us green pastures. 
Give us cows and sheep and goats.” 

“Give us green pastures,’ chanted the people. “Give us 
cows and sheep and goats.”’ 

“The god and goddess are our friends,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 
“They have put off their tattered old garments and will 
soon appear in new garments of fresh green. So let us all 
make music. Let us dance and play and sing in honor of our 
kind friends.”’ 

At this men, women, and children joined hands and danced 
about the oak. They made music with rattles and drums, | 
and they blew trumpets and horns. Even old men and 
women danced, and all sang songs of praise in honor of the 
nature gods. 


“All is well. The god and goddess of the woodlands will soon be young and strong” 
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When at last the dance was ended, all gathered about the 
young woman who was now mother of the tribe. 

‘‘Sow-the-seed is wise,’ chanted Whet-an-ax. ‘‘She knows 
how to make the gods young.” 

‘‘Sow-the-seed sings magical songs,’’ chanted Hitch- 
a-cow. ‘‘She knows how to make the plants grow and 
the trees bear their fruit.” — 

“‘Sow-the-seed knows how to please the gods,” 
chanted Hammer-stone. 

“Yes, yes,’’ chanted Grind-the-meal. “‘Gods 
that were dead live again. Those that were old 
are now young.” 

Thus the people praised Sow-the-seed at the 
first signs of summer. Although this praise was 
sweet to her ears, the young woman knew how 

quickly sweet words give place to those that are cruel and 
gruff. But, since all was well thus far, her heart was lighter 
than it had been for many days past. 

Before the visitors left the camp, Sow-the-seed gave each 
ot the women a few garden seeds and a hollow gourd filled 
with barley. . 

“Take care of these seeds,’”’ she said. ‘Plant the garden 
seeds and scatter the barley as an offering to Mother Earth.” 

“We'll do what you say,’ answered Weave-a-belt, who 
spoke for the visiting women. 

“Forget not the words of wise Plant-a-root,’”’ said Sow- 
the-seed. 

‘We'll remember the words of wise Plant-a-root,” said — 
the women. ‘‘We’ll plant garden seeds. We'll help the 
nature gods.” 


A hollow gourd 
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“Forget not the words of wise Hack-grass,”’ added Sow- 
the-seed. 

“We'll remember the words of wise Hack-grass,’’ they 
replied. “We'll stay in the homeland. We’ll take what it 
has to give.” 

And so, when the visitors went back to their camps, they 
repeated the words of the wise women who had been mothers 
.of the tribe. And they told stories of the wonderful Sow- 
the-seed who was bringing summer back to the land and 
making the nature gods young. 


THINGS TO DO 
- Dramatize this story. 

Which part of tt is something like our May Day celebrations? 

Illustrate one of these lines: 
“Three times they filed round the oak . . 
“Yonder stands a mighty oak . . . . .”’ 
“Men, women, and children joined hands and danced about the 

tree.” 


” 
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: THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Do you think the people will stay at Hillsides long enough for a garden 


to bear fruit? 
Why did they like to move at the beginning of summer? 


How the Women Made a Garden 


Sow-the-seed had saved the garden seeds which Plant- 
a-root had tabooed during the winter. And now that the 
frost was out of the ground, she thought it was time to make 


a garden. While talking with the women about it, she said, 
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‘“Mother Earth is smiling upon us. No longer is she brown 
and bare.” 

‘She is putting on a pretty green dress,” said Hitch-a-cow. 

“‘T wish she would give us something good to eat,” mut- 
tered Thrash-the-seed. 

‘““She is doing so already,” said Grind-the-meal. “She is 
putting forth tender shoots.”’ 

“T want something better than tender shoots,” said 
Thrash-the-seed. “‘I want peas and beans and rutabagas 
and turnips.”’ : 

‘““Mother Earth will give all these in her own good time,”’ 
said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘The Mother of the Woodlands has 
planted the seeds and, now that she is awake once more, she 
will make the plants grow.” 

‘“‘T wish we could help her,’’ said Lead-a-cow. 

““We can,” said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘We can plant seeds. 
The time has come when the Mother of the Woodlands needs 
our help.”’ 

The women were about to make a garden when Sow- 
the-Seed noticed that the men were restless. They had been 
at Hillsides all through the winter. With signs of summer 
they were eager to move to fresh pastures and new hunting 
grounds. 

As soon as the women heard talk of moving, they were 
ready to go. None but Sow-the-seed thought any more about 
making a garden. And the wise woman said to herself, 
“We'll make a garden at the new camp where we can look | 
alteritve 

That evening everybody was talking about moving camp. 

‘““Where shall we go?”’ asked the wise woman. 


’ 
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A few days later all was silent around the pit dwellings 


“To the Place-of-yellow-earth!’’ shouted all the men. 
“There we shall find fresh pastures and new hunting grounds.” 

“And what do you say sisters?’’ asked Sow-the-seed. 

“To the Place-of-yellow-earth!’’ cried the women. 

“Yes, yes,” added Grind-the-meal. ‘There we shall find 
tender shoots and red strawberries.”’ 

All agreed that the clan should move to the Place-of- 
yellow-earth. A few days later all was silent around the 
pit-dwellings at Hillsides. 

Soon after the women had pitched their tents, Sow-the- 
seed called the women together to talk about making a garden. 


| 
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“Did you bring the garden seeds when we moved?”’ asked 
Grind-the-meal. 

““Yes, Grind-the-meal,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘I brought 
all the garden seeds.”’ 

‘“When shall we plant them?’ asked Hitch-a-cow. 

‘“Why not today?” replied the wise woman. “But before 
we put the seeds into the ground, let us make sure that 
Mother Earth knows that we come to her as friends.” 

‘‘Sow-the-seed is wise!’’ cried Lead-a-cow. ‘‘She knows 
better than to make the gods angry.” 

‘‘Hush!’”’ whispered Grind-the-meal. “I want to hear 
what she says.”’ 

Already Sow-the-seed was speaking to Mother Earth, 
thanking her for her past gifts. ‘‘We need good crops,” she 
said. ‘We need your roots and stems and fruits. Make the 
plants grow in your big garden. And, O kind Mother, take 
it not amiss if we dig up the soil with our hacks and hoes and 
make little gardens of our own.” 

At this Grind-the-meal whispered to the women, ‘‘Sow- 
the-seed knows how to please Mother Earth. She is like the 
wise Hack-grass.”’ 

“She is wiser than Hack-grass, 
“She is even wiser than Plant-a-root.’ 

As soon as peace had been made with Mother Earth, 
Sow-the-seed went to her tent to fetch the garden seeds. 
While she was gone the women recalled how Plant-a-root had 
tabooed the seeds. 

‘“‘T remember the time,” said Thrash-the-seed. “After 
that I didn’t dare touch them. But many a time I wished 
that those seeds were not tabooed.”’ 


” 


whispered Lead-a-cow. 
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| ‘“Plant-a-root was wise,’ said Grind-the-meal. ‘She 
knew better than to let us eat all the garden seeds.” 

“If the garden seeds are not tabooed any longer,” said 

_ Thrash-the-seed, ‘‘Then I’m going to taste them.” 

Perhaps Sow-the-seed heard this, for | 

_ when she gave out the seeds, she said, | 

“Let no one eat these garden es 

seeds. Let no one even taste 

them.” 

“The wise woman has 
said it!” cried Lead-a-cow. 
“Let no one taste these 
seeds...’ 

Many of the women 
wanted to taste the seeds, but not 
one of them dared doit. Instead 
- each scratched a spot with her hack and, when she had dropped 
a seed on the spot, covered it over with loose soil. And so 
they planted seed after seed until they had made their garden. 

When they had finished, Lead-a-cow caught sight of some 
crows looking down from a near-by tree. ‘‘The ‘snatchers’ 
are watching our garden,” she said. ‘“‘If we don’t look out, 
they will pick out the seeds.”’ 

“Tf the ‘snatchers’ don’t get them, the ‘scratchers’ will,”’ 
muttered Thrash-the-seed. 

“We must keep the birds away from our garden,’’ said 
Sow-the-seed. ‘‘I’ll make a garden for the birds.” 

With these words the wise woman went away from the 
garden to another spot. There she pretended to plant seeds 
while she said, ‘‘ This is for you, ‘snatchers.’ This is for you, 


{ 
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Crows watching the garden 
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‘scratchers.’ Stay in your own garden. Keep away from . 
our garden.”’ 

At this the women were pleased. They believed that 
Sow-the-seed had charmed the birds and that by magic she ~ 
could keep them away from the garden. 


THINGS TO DO 

Dramatize part of this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one illustration. 
Make a song the people might have sung when they were moving. 
Answer these questions: 

How do you think the people carried their baggage when they moved 

this time? 
Why did Sow-the-seed pretend to make a garden for the birds? 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why didn’t people in seasons of plenty store up food for several years? 
What foods keep only a short time? 
In what ways did primitive people preserve foods? 
What foods keep fora long time? 
How do you think that Sow-the-seed will try to take away Winter’s 
worst sting? 


Why Grind-the-meal Objected to Barley 


“What do you have in that bag?’’ asked Grind-the-meal 
when she went to Sow-the-seed’s tent after the garden was 
made. 

_ “Barley,” said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘This is all that is left.”’ 
‘“‘Let me see it.” 
Sow-the-seed took out a handful and poured it into Grind- 

the-meal’s hand. 


f 
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“How well it keeps!”’ said Grind-the-meal. 

“Yes,” said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘No wonder the strangers 
carried barley in their packs.” 

“Barley is the food of witches,” said Grind-the-meal. 

“Were you not glad to have it in your cooking pot, Grind- 
the-meal?”’ 

“Oh, yes, but famine was with us. At such a time we are 
glad to eat anything.” 

“Famine is fearful,’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘It is Winter’s 
worst sting. Let me tell you something, Grind-the-meal.”’ 

“Speak,’’ said Grind-the-meal as she drew nearer. 

_“Tt’s something Mother said. You know she could tell 
what would come to pass.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember the time when she ate the heart 
of a raven. She was wise like her mother before her. Tell 
me what she said.” 

“We were speaking about cruel Winter. Mother was 
troubled because her magic didn’t keep him away.” 

“She tried and tried to drive him out,’ said Grind-the- 
meal. ‘“‘ Many times we tried to help her, but it wasn’t until 
you became mother of the tribe that Winter was driven out. 
O Sow-the-seed! Our people expect great things of you.” 

“And so did Mother. ‘Let me tell you what she said that 
I am to do.” 

“Tell me, Sow-the-seed.’’ 

“T am to take away Winter’s worst sting.”’ . 

“Winter’s worst sting! That’s famine. O Sow-the-seed, 
take it away! Take it away!”’ 

“That’s what I must do, Grind-the-meal. But Mother 


didn’t say how I should do it.”’ 
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“Do it by make Sow-the-seed. Keep Winter and all 
of his witches away.’ 

“T fear I can’t do it by magic. Mother ved and 
so did Grandmother. Both did their best to keep Winter out, 
but they couldn’t do it. No, Grind-the-meal, if Mother’s 
magic couldn’t keep him out, I fear that mine can’t do it.” 

“Tut, tut, Sow-the-seed! Don’t let any one hear you talk 
like that. Don’t you know that you’re the mother of the 
tribe because you are skilled in magic?”’ 

““Ves, I know,” replied Sow-the-seed. ‘‘But I must take 
away Winter’s worst sting. Tell me, Grind-the-meal, will the 
time ever come when barley will be our chief food?” 

At this Grind-the-meal threw up her hands and cried, 
“No, no, Sow-the-seed! Our foremothers never ate barley. 
Our people have lived upon acorns since time began.” 

“But sometimes the acorn crop fails, Grind-the-meal. 
What shall we do then?”’ 

“Keep peace with the Mother of Acorns. Do this, Sow- 
the-seed, and she will fill our baskets to the brim.” 

“T’ll do my best,’’ said the young clan mother. 

‘Don’t bother about barley,’’ said Grind-the-meal as she 
rose to go. ‘‘It’s a new-fangled thing. Don’t forget that it 
came to us from the hands of a witch.”’ 

With these words Grind-the-meal went, and Sow-the- uA 
was left alone. 

“It’s of no use talking to Grind-the-meal about barley,”’ 
said the young woman to herself. ‘‘And if Grind-the-meal 
isn’t willing to listen, none of the older people are. But I’m 
sure that if I had plenty of barley I could take away Winter’s 
worst sting.” 
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“Keep Winter and all of his witches away” 
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THINGS TO DO 

Name foods that can be kept by drying; by salting; by smokuing. 
Dramatize this story. 
Illustrate one of these lines: 

““<What do you have in that bag?’ asked Grind-the-meal.” 

““*Q Sow-the-seed! Our people expect great things of you.’”’ 

“ © Tell me, Grind-the-meal, will the time ever come when barley will 

be our chief food?’ ”’ 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
How do you think people learned to clear fields? 
Do you think they would be able to find fields already cleared? If so, 
how do you think they had been cleared? 


How Sow-the-seed Sowed in a Field 
Cleared by Goats 


Up to this time Sow-the-seed had not thought of clearing 
a field and making it ready for sowing. She had used Mother 
Nature’s clearings, but she hadn’t thought of helping Mother 
Nature by hacking down the brush and digging up the roots. 

Even now she didn’t think of clearing a field. Sow-the- 
seed had never seen a field. No one in all the land had ever 
learned how to clear a field and make it ready for sowing seed. 

What the people wanted was a good acorn crop, and they 
expected to get it through the wise woman’s magic. When 
the crop was light, it was laid at her door, and when it failed, 
what happened was more than even a wise woman could bear. 

Sow-the-seed knew all these things and time after time had 
seen magic fail. On account of the people, she used magic, 
but she hoped to find a surer way of meeting the people’s 
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-needs. And for some time she had been thinking that this 
_ would be found through the raising of barley. 

As she looked at the barley in the little bag she said, 
“These seeds are not for the birds. They are not for the 


Goats nibbling the bushes 


beasts. They are for Mother Earth. I’ll ask Mother Earth 
to show me where to put these seeds into the ground.”’ 
i With these words Sow-the-seed called her children, and 
-Barley-girl and Swift-foot came running to the spot. 

““Come with me,” she said to them. ‘‘Let’s find a good 
“place to sow this barley.” 

Now all along the river bottoms the land was what we 
should call good farming land. The soil was soft and easy 
v 
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to work, and although there were bushes and tall trees there | 
were wide open stretches. 

Sow-the-seed and the children had not gone far when 
they came to a spot where the goats had grubbed up the 
bushes. ‘‘This is the spot,’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘See what 
a nice patch the goats have cleared!”’ 

‘‘Where are the goats?”’ asked Swift-foot. 

‘““There are none here now. But don’t you remember how 
the goats grubbed up the bushes last summer?” 

“T do,” said Barley-girl. ‘I wish we had goats now.” 

‘‘We shall have goats,’’ said Sow-the-seed, ‘‘and we shall 
have cows and sheep.” 

“T saw the goats nibble the bushes,”’ said Barley-girl. 

‘“Where are the bushes?”’ asked Swift-foot. 

“The goats ate all but the roots, child. Come, let’s pick 
up the roots and clear a patch for the barley.” 

To make the work seem like play, Sow-the-seed made this 
song, which they sang while they worked: 

‘This is the way we pick up the roots, 
Pick up the roots, pick up the roots; 
This is the way we pick up the roots 
When we clear a patch for the barley. 


‘This is the way we pile up the roots, 
Pile up the roots, pile up the roots; 
This is the way we pile up the roots 
When we clear a patch for the barley.” 
When the roots were all in a pile, Sow-the-seed looked at 
the clearing and was well pleased. Never before had she had 
such a seed bed as this. 
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Little feet covered some of the seeds with the soft earth 


“Not one seed shall be wasted,” she said as she opened the 
bag of barley. And when she scattered the seed upon the 
ground, she asked Mother Earth to take care of the seed and 
make it sprout and grow. 

Barley-girl and Swift-foot followed their mother as she 
walked across the patch scattering seed. And as they stepped 
upon the soft earth, their little feet covered some of the seeds 
with the loose soil. 

When Sow-the-seed noticed this, she said, ‘‘ Walk over the 
patch again, children. Let your little feet cover the seed and 
hide it away from the birds.” 

The children did as they were told, and as they marched 
across the patch they made this little song: 
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‘“This is the way we cover the seed, 
Cover the seed, cover the seed; 
This is the way we cover the seed 
And hide it away from the birds.” 
Thus the barley was sown and covered on a patch cleared 
by the goats. And this is the way that Sow-the-seed began 
to learn how to clear a field and make a soft bed for the barley. 


THINGS TO DO 
Model a goat 1n bas-relief. 
Choose lines for three illustrations and make one. 
Answer these questions: 
Why did Sow-the-seed want to raise barley? Why didn’t the people 
care for barley? 
How did they think they could get the food they most wanted? 
What mistake did they make? 
Why did Sow-the-seed teach the children to sing at their work? 
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a 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
How do you think the people will get new flocks and herds? 
If Sow-the-seed raises a crop of barley, what do you think she will do 
with it? 
In what way might people sow seeds without knowing they were 
sowing? 


What Happened During the Summer 


‘All went so well at the Place-of-yellow-earth that the 
Oak clan stayed on for at least two moons. While the barley 
was growing, the men hunted. Sometimes they hunted in 
the bottom lands, and once they brought home a wild calf. 


Sometimes they were gone several days. More than once they 
went to the mountains and brought home several kids and 
lambs. All these wild creatures and a little tame calf were 
fed with the milk of the one cow. 

Sow-the-seed’s barley grew well. Never before had she | 
had such a fine patch. When it headed, she tabooed the 
patch, and when she harvested the crop, she tabooed the 
basket granary. But, since there was food enough for all, 
none except Sow-the-seed gave a second thought to the barley. 

At the usual time the clans met and moved on to the Lake 
of the Goose. There all were merry and gay. The men 
hunted wild ducks and geese, and the women played and sang 
songs as they thrashed and winnowed the seed. 

One day Thrash-the-seed noticed that the patch of grass 
was larger than ever before. When she spoke of it, she said, 
“This patch is much larger than it was when I was a child. 
If it keeps on growing, it will soon reach the cattle pen.” 

“So it will,” said Weave-a-belt. ‘It’s growing along the 
path to the camp.” 
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Thrash-the-seed noticed that the patch of grass was larger than ever before 
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“I know why,” said Barley-girl. ‘‘Somebody spilled a 
few seeds.”’ 

At this all but Sow-the-seed laughed. They didn’t under- 
stand. 

“Somebody spilled a few seeds,’’ repeated Barley-girl. 
“And somebody trod them into the ground.” 

“Barley-girl is right,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘We’ve all been 
sowing along the path without knowing what we were doing.” 

“La, me!” said Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘I’ve never sown grass 
seed. I’ve poked a few peas and beans into the ground, but 
when it comes to grass seed, I'll let the Mother of the Wood- 
lands do the sowing.”’ 

“You are sowing grass seed now!’’ cried Barley-girl. 
“Can't you see what you’re doing?”’ 

The women turned their eyes toward Thrash-the-seed. 
And since she was doing nothing more than winnowing seed, 
they thought that what Barley-girl said was nothing but a 
child’s prattle. 

But Sow-the-seed knew better than this. She had noticed 
that grass had sprung up wherever the women had winnowed 
grass seed. Even now a few seeds were falling along with 
the chaff. 

Sow-the-seed spoke to the women about this, but since 
none of them understood, she said nothing more at that 
time. But before the tribe left the Lake of the Goose, she 
called the clan mothers together and asked them what they 
did with the barley she gave them at Hillsides. 

“T forgot to taboo it,’ said one clan mother. ‘‘When I 
went to get it, it was nowhere to be seen.” 

“Did the children eat it?’’ asked Weave-a-belt. 
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“It wasn’t the children. It was the men,” she replied. — 

“Taboo the barley,” said the mother of the tribe. ‘‘Ta- 
boo the garden seeds.” 

‘“‘T’ll remember to do it after this,’’ said the woman. 

When Hack-it was questioned, she answered, ‘‘ The birds 
ate the barley you gave me. No sooner had I tossed the seed 
upon the ground than a flock of starlings flew down and ate 
up every seed.” 

‘‘Shoo the birds,’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Hide the seed 
from the winged creatures.” 

Weave-a-belt spoke next and said, ‘‘I scratched a soft spot 
with my digging stick and gave the barley to Mother Earth. 
It grew well, but before it was ripe some creature came to the 
spot. The next day not a head of barley could be found.” 

.““How dare any creature do such a thing!” cried Hack-it. 
‘“How dare any creature eat the first fruits!” 

“Tt must have been the Mother of Barley,” said Weave- 
a-belt. ‘‘None other would dare taste the first fruits until 
peace had been made with the plant.” 

“Tt may have been the Mother of Barley,” said Sow-the- 
seed. ‘‘Taboo the barley. Then none but she will dare eat 
the first tiitc 

‘‘We’ll do that,’”’ said Weave-a-belt. ‘‘We’ll taboo the 
barley we give to Mother Earth, and we’ll taboo the garden 
seeds.”’ 

‘Do so,”’ said Sow-the-seed, ‘‘and ask the Mother of the 
Woodlands to watch over your gardens.” 

“We will do what you say,” said the clan mothers. ‘‘We’ll 
remember the words of all the wise women, and we’ll stand by 
the mother of the tribe.”’ 
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THINGS TO DO 
Tell one of these stories: 
How the men hunted in the bottom lands. 
How the men hunted on the mountains. 
How they hunted wild ducks and geese. 
Model a calf in bas-relief. 
Dramatize part of this lesson. 
Choose lines for two illustrations and make one. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
How might Sow-the-seed learn when to sow barley? Who were her 
teachers? 
How do you think Sow-the-seed got wheat? 
Do you think the seeds of wild wheat and barley were as large as those 
of our barley and wheat? 


Hlow Sow-the-seed Came to Have Wheat 


For a few years Sow-the-seed had little help in raising bar- 
ley. Each year she sowed a little patch, and nearly every 
year she had a little harvest. But raising barley in those 
times was uphill work all the way. 

Sow-the-seed had to learn from Mother Nature how and 
when and where to sow and prepare the soil for seed. And 
what with birds that scratched up the seed, what with beasts 
that trampled the grain, and what with spells of bad weather, 
_ Sow-the-seed would have‘given up trying had she not felt sure 
_ that with plenty of barley she could take away Winter’s 
_ worst sting. 

So the wise woman kept on studying in Mother Nature’s 
school. Day after day she went out from the camp and 
talked with the beasts and the birds. She noticed the time 
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of their coming and going, and learned that the best time to © 
sow barley was when the nightingale came. 

Day after day while the barley was growing, Sow-the-seed 
watched the little patch. She taught the children to shoo 
the birds and drive the four-footed creatures away. But, 
in spite of the watching, one summer the goats destroyed the 
whole crop. 

Even then the wise woman didn’t lose hope. Instead of 
complaining, Sow-the-seed said, ‘How glad I am that I still 
have some barley! When the night-singer comes, I'll try 
again.” 

Just before the nightingale came, Sow-the-seed first saw 
wheat. It wasn’t such wheat as we have to-day, but was 
one of its ancestors. At that time it grew wild in some places 
and went by the name of goat grass. 

The day that she first saw the goat grass, the men were 
hunting wild cattle and the women were out with their picks 
and baskets gathering stems and leaves. None were at the 
camp except Sow-the-seed, Grind-the-meal, and the children. ~ 

Sow-the-seed was starting toward the garden when the 
children came and asked her to tell them a story. 

‘““Ask Grind-the-meal for a story,’ said Sow-the-seed. 

So away the children ran to Grind-the-meal, and soon more 
than twenty boys and girls were seated about the old womari’s © 
tent listening to a story. ° 

Meanwhile Sow-the-seed had gone to her garden to see — 
if there were any tiny plants peeping up from the damp © 
ground. While there she happened to glance toward the 
uplands, and there she saw a strange tribe moving along the 
upland trail. 
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At once she hurried back to her tent for rowan twigs, 
which she fastened here and there about the camp. This 
done, her eyes rested upon Grind-the-meal and the children. 

“They are:safe here,’’ she . 
said to herself. Then she called, » 
“Grind-the-meal, stay with the 
children! I’m going out for a 
while.”’ With these words the 
wise woman started toward the 
upland trail. 

“I’m glad the men and 
women are away,” said Sow- 
the-seed to herself. ‘‘I hope 
none of them catch sight of the 
strangers. But Imustseethem, | 
for it may be that they can give 
me some barley.” 

She had not gone far before ~~ 
she saw a little old woman 
coming down the trail. ‘‘She’s the very picture of the little 
old woman I saw when I was a child,” thought Sow-the-seed. 
‘And she has a pack upon her back. I hope she is bringing 
me barley.”’ 

As soon as the woman caught sight of Sow-the-seed she 
stood perfectly still. 

““Come here!’’ called Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Come and tell me 
whom you seek!”’ 

The little old woman waited a moment, then, looking up 
to Sow-the-seed, came a few steps nearer. ‘‘I seek the chief 
of your tribe,” she said. 


The nightingale 


“ Both are yours,” said the little old woman 
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“I am the one whom you seek,” replied Sow-the-seed. 
“Tam the mother of the tribe.” 

At this the woman bowed low. Then, slipping the pack 
off her back, she laid it upon the ground. 

“What do you seek from the mother of the tribe,’ asked 
Sow-the-seed. 

“The right to pass through your land,’’ replied the little 
old woman. Then she opened her pack and took out a bag 
which she gave to Sow-the-seed. 

“What is this?’’ asked Sow-the-seed as she took the bag 
from the woman’s hands and untied the string. 

_ “Goat grass,” answered the little old woman. 
- “Goat grass!’’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘ What is goat grass?”’ 

“A grass that grows in the homeland.” 

“What do you have in the other bag?”’ 

“Barley,’’ answered the little old woman. 

“Take back the goat grass,’’ said Sow-the-seed, ‘and 
give me the barley.” 

“Both are yours,” said the little old woman as she put 
the bag of barley into Sow-the-seed’s hands. ‘‘Both are seeds 
that don’t spoil.” 

Sow-the-seed looked at the bag filled with precious seed 
and then at the bag of goat grass. ‘Your people may pass 
through this land,’’ she said. ‘‘They shall pass unharmed.” | 

The little old woman bowed low as if to thank the mother 
of the tribe. Then she turned to go, but Sow-the-seed 
stopped her, for she noticed that the woman’s sandals were 
nearly worn out. 

“Stay, ere said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Accept a gift from 
my hand.” 


” 
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Stooping down, Sow-the-seed now took new sandals from 
her own feet and gave them to the little old woman. ‘Put 
these sandals on your feet,’’ she said. ‘‘The upland trail is 
hard and rough.”’ 

Again the woman bowed low, and when she had taken off 
her old sandals, she put on the new ones. ‘Then she bade the 
mother of the tribe good-by and went back to her tribe. 

Sow-the-seed watched the little old woman until she was 
out of sight. Then, picking up the two little bags, the mother 
of the tribe with bare feet started back to the camp. 

On the way she came to a little brook whose waters were 
flowing toward the rising sun. ‘“‘I’ll wash in this water,” said 
Sow-the-seed. ‘‘To wash in this water at midday is a sure 
charm against witchcraft.” 


THINGS TO DO 

Model the little old woman 1n bas-relief. 
Dramatize this story. 
Choose lines for three illustrations and make one of them. 
Answer these questions: 

What are cereals? Why do we prize them? 

Which can be kept the longer, acorns or barley? 

Which bird has been called the ‘‘night-singer”? Why is the night- 

ingale sometimes called the barley bird? 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
What is the waxing moon? ‘The waning moon? 
Have you ever heard of people who planted in the waxing moon? 
How do you think it came about that people believed plants grew 
during the waxing moon and failed to grow in the waning moon? 


\ 


- grounds.”’ 
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When she reached the camp, Sow-the-seed was sure that 
Grind-the-meal and the children had not seen the strange 
tribe. Grind-the-meal was watching the children at play 


as she sat on the ground beside her tent. 


“T’ll not mention the strangers to Grind-the-meal,”’ 
thought Sow-the-seed as she looked for a pair of sandals and 
put them on her feet. ‘And I'll say nothing to the men and 
women about the strange tribe.”’ 

And so when the men and women came home, the two little 
bags were out of sight. 

If Sow-the-seed had been uneasy, she took fresh courage 
that night. The moon was waxing, the plants were growing, 
and the wild fruit trees all about were dressed in pink and 
white. 

For a while the people made music and acted out what had 
happened that day. Then they all looked up at the moon 
and spoke as if they thought the moon was the Mother of the 
Woodlands. 

So it was not strange that Hammer-stone said, ‘‘ Moon is 
waxing. She is multiplying the wild creatures of our hunting 

“She is multiplying our herds,’ added Crooked-knife. 
“She is giving us calves and lambs and kids.”’ 

“She is watching over the woodlands,”’ said Hitch-a-cow. 
“She is making the trees bud and blossom. She is making 
the plants grow.” 

“Yes,” added the wise woman. ‘The gracious Mother 
watches over the woodlands and over the open stretches. 


“The night-singer has come. Tomorrow I'll sow my barley” 
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She watches over the birds of the air and over the four-footed 
creatures. She looks down from her high place and watches 
over all.”’ 

Cheered by the thought that the nature gods were friendly, 
the people soon went to their tents, where all but the mother 
of the tribe slept until break of day. 

For some time Sow-the-seed lay awake thinking over what 
had happened that day. She wondered about the land of the 
strangers and thought it must be a land of barley. 

“T’d like to live in a land of barley,” thought Sow-the- 
seed. “But Hack-grass told us to stay in the homeland and 
take what it has to give.”’ 

Then the thought came, ‘Perhaps I can help Mother 
Nature to make this land a land of barley. But the women 
must help me. I must teach them how to raise barley. 

“Yes, I’ll teach the women to raise barley,’’ she said. 
“But what shall I do with the goat grass?”’ 

After a little the thought came, ‘‘I know what I’ll do. 
I'll give the goat grass to Mother Earth just as I gave the 
barley.” 

While Sow-the-seed was thinking of these things, suddenly 
she heard a loud jug-jug-jug, somewhat like the croaking of 
afrog. Then there followed a sweet, loud song that filled her 
heart with joy. 

At once Sow-the-seed sprang to her feet and stepped out- 
side her tent. The song still filled the air with music, and 
the wise woman knew that the sweet song came from the plain 
little nightingale. . 

“The night-singer has come,” said she to herself. ‘‘To- 
morrow I’ll sow my barley.”’ 
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THINGS TO DO 
Make a song of praise to the moon as the Mother of the Woodlands. 
Model a nightingale in bas-relief. 
Choose lines for two illustrations and make one. 
Answer these questions: 
Does the moon shine by its own light? If not, how does it seem to 
be so bright? 
Why did hunters think of the moon as a goddess that protected their 
hunting grounds? 
Why did people think that plants grew in the waxing moon? 
Why did they think that they failed to grow in the waning moon? 
If you know the story of the goddess Diana, see tf you can tell what 
Diana stands for? ; 
Why did people think that the nightingale worshiped the moon? 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why were people once afraid to cut down bushes and trees? 
The kernels of wild wheat and barley were not so large as the kernels 
of our wheat and barley, nor were the heads so full. Can you think how - 
the wild wheat and barley were improved? 


Why the Women Feared to Clear the Ground 


“Yes, I’ll make this land a land of barley,”’ said Sow-the- 
seed as she awoke the next morning. ‘‘But how shall I do 
ni 

This question was still in her mind when she started out 
with her two children in search of a place for a patch. The | 
patch which the goats had grubbed up was now overgrown 
with weeds. : So they passed it by and went on to a place 
partly covered with bushes. 
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“Ts this a good place?” asked Swift-foot. 

“We could make it a good place,’’ replied Sow-the-seed, 
“if the women would help me. We could grub up the bushes 
_ as the goats do. We could scratch up the grass as the quails 
do when they are searching for food.” 

. “T'll do as the goats do!” cried Swift-foot. ‘“I’ll grub up 
the bushes.” | 

“T'll do as the quails do!”’ cried Barley-girl. ‘‘See, 
Mother!”’ 

“You are too little to do such work,” said Sow-the-seed. 

But, since the children played they were working, she 
watched them for a while. And while she watched she 
kept thinking, ‘‘The time is coming when the children will 
help me. But Swift-foot is a boy and he’ll be a man, and 
a man doesn’t do woman’s work. But Swift-foot may not 
_ be like other men. What if he’d help me raise barley and 
= fill granaries!”’ 1 

Just then Barley-girl asked, ‘‘Why don’t the women hack 
down the bushes?” 

“They are not used to such work, child. They have 
learned to make little holes in the ground and plant a few 
_ seeds, but they haven’t learned to clear and sow a big patch.” 

“Show them what to do, Mother. They’ll do it.” 

_ Perhaps it was because the child was so sure that the 
women would help that Sow-the-seed said, ‘‘Call the women 
to come with their hacks and hoes.”’ 

q Barley-girl ran and called the women, who soon came with 
their hacks and hoes. 

“We'll clear this patch for barley,” said Sow-the-seed. 
“We'll hack down these bushes.” 


The women stood as tf spellbound 


n 
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The women looked first at Sow-the-seed and then at the 
bushes which she asked them to cut down. Again they 
turned toward Sow-the-seed and stood stock-still. 

Then suddenly a raven croaked and a dark cloud hid the 
sun. 

“Do as the goats do,’”’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Grub up the 
bushes.” 

The women stood as if spellbound. Not one of them 
moved. Not one of them spoke until a jay screamed as it 
flew over their heads. 

At this, Grind-the-meal cried out, ‘‘Listen! Hear what 
‘the screamer of the wood’ is saying!”’ 

“It’s warning us of danger.’’ cried Lead-a-cow. 

“The raven isn’t croaking like that for nothing,’ added 
Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘The wise bird knows that the gods will 
be angry if we hack down the bushes.”’ 

Sow-the-seed saw that it was of no use to push new 7 work 
at this time. So she said to the women, ‘‘ We’ll dc nothing to 
arouse the anger of the gods.”’ 

On hearing this the women were pleased. A little later 
they were on their way in search of tender stems and shoots. 
But Sow-the-seed and her children stayed and searched for 
a place where they might sow barley. 

They had not gone far when they came to a place where 
wild hogs had been rooting. ‘‘This is the spot,’’ said Sow-the- 
seed. ‘‘We can smooth the rough places with our hoes and 
_ make a bed for the barley.” 

When this was/done, and the barley sown, the wise woman 
picked up the bag of goat grass. “I'll give it to Mother 
Earth,” she said, ‘‘and see what she does with it.” 
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When she opened the bag, Swift-foot asked, ‘‘Are you — 
going to sow that bag of barley?”’ : 

“This is not barley, Swift-foot. It’s the seed of goat 
grass.” 

‘““What is goat grass?”’ asked the boy. 

‘““See!’”’ said Sow-the-seed as she opened the bag and let 
both children lookin. ‘‘But don’t touch it! Don’t taste it!”’ 

‘“‘Tsn’t it good to eat?’’ asked Barley-girl. 

“Wait and see,’’ replied the wise woman. 

‘Were the women afraid to hack down the bushes?” asked 
Barley-girl. 

“Yes, child. That is why they didn’t mind.’ 

“T’m not afraid to do what you say,” said Barley-girl. 

“T’m not afraid!” cried Swift-foot. 

“Of course not,’’ said the wise woman. ‘‘ We'll keep peace 
with all living things. Then we’ll dare do what needs to be 
done even if it has never been done before.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 
What animals might have helped Sow-the-seed in clearing little patches 
for barley? 
What birds do you think might have scratched up the soil and made 
a seed bed? 
Why couldn’t the early farmers sow barley on the same patch for 
more than a few years? 
: Why was the jay called ‘‘the screamer of the wood’’? | 
Find an uncultivated spot which Mother Nature has cleared. Find one — 
that would need to be cleared. 
Choose parts of this lesson which might be dramatized. 
Choose lines for two illustrations and make one. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why were the women more willing to harvest barley than they were 
to clear a field? 
What is a sickle? What might the women have used for their first 
sickles? 
‘What is straw? What might the early farmers have done with straw? 
What do farmers do with straw to-day? 


Why the Women Were Willing to 
Flarvest Barley 


Thus far Sow-the-seed had said nothing to the women 
about her patch of goat grass. None noticed that this little 
patch ripened later than the barley. So the young clan 

mother harvested the goat grass without making a stir in the 
» elan. 

By watching the birds, Sow-the-seed learned that goat 
grass was good toeat. ‘‘Itis better than barley;”’ she said to 
her childrén when she gave them a few seeds. ‘‘I’ll sow it 
again when I sow barley. Now I feel sure that I shall be able 
to take away Winter’s worst sting.” 

Since the women still feared to clear the soil, the wise 
woman sought out Mother Nature’s clearings. And when 
she found one where the quails had been scratching, or where 
the goats had been grubbing up the bushes, or wheré wild 
hogs had been rooting up the earth, she had little trouble 
in smoothing the soil and making a bed for the seed. On 
such spots barley grew better than where the soil had not 
been stirred. ‘ 


} 
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For several years Sow-the-seed had little help except at 
harvest. There was something to get for their work at that 
time, so the women were willing to help. They knew how to 
harvest a crop. Had not their foremothers harvested crops 
for thousands and thousands of years? 

And so, whenever the grain ripened, the clan mother called 
the women together to harvest barley and goat grass. They, 
too, liked the taste of goat grass, which they thought was a gift 
of the gods. 

At first they thrashed the standing grain, using the same 
baskets and thrashers they used at the Lake of the Goose. 
Later they learned to cut the grain in much the same way 
as they cut the grass which they 

made into hay. 
q All had sickles of one kind or 
We another. Some of these were 
™ "| ready-made, such as the jaws 
‘’ of large four-footed creatures or 
curved bills of big birds. Others were simply stone knives or 
saws which they used in place of sickles. 

The first time they cut down the barley it may have been 
because Sow-the-seed wanted to save the straw. At any rate, 
she called to the women, ‘‘ Fetch your sickles! Let’s cut down 
the barley the way we cut down grass for hay!” 

‘“We have never done that,” said Thrash-the-seed. “‘We 
have never cut down the grass which gives us seed.” 

“We have robbed the Mother of Grass,” said Hitch-a-cow. 
‘We have robbed the Mother of Barley. We have left each 
of them no better than a poor old woman.” 

“We must keep them young,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 


A sickle 


N 
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“We can’t do it!” cried Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘They always 
wither and die.” 

“But they live again,’’ said Hitch-a-cow. 

“Yes,” added the wise woman. ‘‘And we must keep them 
from growing old. Don’t you remember what happened 
when we set fire to the branches of the sacred Oak? 

“T do,” replied Grind- 
the-meal. ‘“‘Whenweburn- , 
ed the old tree, the god and @ 
goddess went to a young 
tree. Then they made the 4 


” 
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The Mother of Barley 
will do the same,” said the wise woman. ‘‘ When we cut the 


first stalks, she will find a home in another place. But, if 
we are careful to keep her good will, she will come again to 
our fields.”’ 

This satisfied the women. And so when they cut the first 
stalks with their sickles, the women wailed and beat their 
breasts to show the Mother of Barley their grief. Then all 
chanted, “‘Woe to us! Woe to us! The Mother of Barley 
has gone.”’ 

This wailing cry was repeated again and again. Then a 
more cheerful song was heard, for the women were singing, 
“Come again, Barley Mother! Come again to our fields! 
Come in your strength! Come with new life! Oh, come 
again!”’ 

When they felt sure that the Barley Mother was satisfied 
with their songs, they took the first fruits of the field and 
prepared for a feast. And when they had given the nature 


} 
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“Woe to us! 


Woe to us! The Mother of Barley has gone’’ 
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_. gods their share, all ate the parched seeds and felt at peace 
with the Mother of Barley. 

“Now clap your hands! Dance! Sing!” cried the wise 
woman. 

“We will clap our hands!”’ cried the people. ‘‘We will 
_dance and sing. We will give thanks to the Mother of Barley 
with a song of praise.” 

For some time the people sang songs of thanksgiving and 
praise. Then Sow-the-seed sang this song to teach the people 
the growth of goat grass: 

‘I sprout, I, the goat grass, sprout, I sprout; 
I come up from the dark earth; 
I send up tiny blades. 


I grow, I, the goat grass grow, I grow; 
I send up slender stalks; 
I send up green ears. 


I ripen, I, the goat grass, ripen, I ripen; 

I fill my ears with hard seed; 

I fill your granaries.”’ 
After all this the women were willing to go on with the 

harvest. The next day their sickles moved to the rhythm 

of a song. Then nimble fingers made bands and bound 
bundles of barley. These were loaded upon slide cars and 
hauled to the camp. 


THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 
Why did Thrash-the-seed object to cutting down barley? 
What did Hitch-a-cow mean when she said, ‘‘We have robbed the 
' Mother of Barley’? 
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What did Thrash-the-seed mean when she said, “The gods always 
wither and die’’? 
What did Hitch-a-cow mean when she said, ‘‘ But they live again”’? 
Why did the women sing a mournful song when they cut the first 
stalks? 
Why did they sing a song of thanksgiving? 
What animals might furnish ready-made sickles for the women? 
What birds? 
Model one of these in bas-relief: 
Hitch-a-cow hauling a load of barley with her cow. 
Grind-the-meal hitching a goat to a slide car. 
Make a work song for reaping. 
Choose parts of this story which you can dramatize. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you think people used to try to drive their troubles away? 
Why did peoples of olden times have so many dances? 


Before the day of schools, how were the people trained to do what they 
had to do? 


Can you think of any way by which Sow-the-seed might teach the 


women to clear the ground and sow the seed without their knowing what 
they were learning? 


Why the People Were Trained to 
Dance and Sing 


Sow-the-seed showed great wisdom in managing the 
people. She respected the wisdom of the clan mothers and 
that of the older people of the tribe. Whenever any one was 
in trouble, she called upon some of the older people to speak 
words of comfort. 


} 
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At one such time, when some one was weeping, Hammer- 
stone said, ‘‘ They who weep call trouble to their side.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” added Grind-the-meal, ‘‘and they who sing 
drive trouble away.” 

“Then let us sing,’’ said the mother of the tribe. 

At this word from the mother of the tribe the people 
began to sing. And you may be sure that in doing so they 
drove away their troubles. 

Nearly every evening Sow-the-seed joined the people in 
a dance. Everything went better when the people were 
happy, and, since there were no schools in those days, people 
learned many a lesson from their dances and songs. 

Every dance was supposed to be useful. There were 
dances to show brave deeds of the past. There were thanks- 
giving dances and dances of praise and dances to gain the good 
will of the gods. There were magical dances to make the sun 
shine and the rain fall. There were dances to make the plants 
grow and dances to get good crops. There were hunting 
dances and fishing dances and dances for all kinds of work. 

Now and then the wise woman taught a new dance and 
praised others when they did the same. Among the new dances 
there was one to show how the Mother of the Woodlands 
sows her seeds. Sometimes the women took the part of 
trees, sometimes they took the part of vegetables, and again 
that of wild grass. But all agreed that they liked the dance 
best when they took the part of the grass. 

While they were dancing, some one would ask, ‘“‘ What 
is the Mother of the Woodlands doing?” 

Another would answer, ‘‘I know. She is dropping nuts 
from the trees.” 


“See, see! We are shaking the stems. We are sowing the seeds of the grass’’ 
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Then all would play that they were trees dropping nuts 
and acorns to the ground. 

When they tired of this, some one would ask, ‘‘ What 
is the Mother of the Woodlands doing?” 

The answer might come, “‘She is bursting the pods. She 

‘is planting her peas and beans.” 

When this was the answer, the women played that they 
were bursting pods and planting peas and beans. 

Then again the same question would be asked, ‘‘ What is 
the Mother of the Woodlands doing?”’ 

This time the answer might come, “I know. I know. 
She is sowing the seed of the wild grass.”’ 

Then the women would dance and sing, ‘‘See, see! Weare 
shaking the stems. We are sowing the seeds of the grass.” 

This dance was a magical dance, and the people said that 
it made the Mother of the Woodlands sow many seeds. It 
may be that Sow-the-seed believed this, but in teaching this 
dance she had in mind that she was teaching the women to 
sow. The wise woman didn’t mention this, however, so the 
women learned the sowing dance and were not disturbed by 
the thought that they were learning to do that which they 
had never done before. 

In much the same way Sow-the-seed taught dances to 
show how to clear the fields. One showed how the god and 
goddess of the woodlands called the winds to come and clear 

a path for the coming of summer. Another showed the 
movements of grubbing up the bushes, piling them up, and 
burning the brush. This was a favorite dance with the 
women. They thought it would make the nature gods clear 
patches for food-bearing plants. 
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Another dance taught the whole growth of wild grass. 
Sow-the-seed had barley in mind, but she thought it wiser 
to say nothing of barley, but to picture the growth of wild 
grass. 

When this dance was learned, Hitch-a-cow made a dance 
to show the growth of the garden plants. Then the women 
began to vie with one another to see who could make the 
best garden dance. And all danced round the garden to 
make the plants grow. 

There were songs, too. Besides the songs which were 
a part of the dances, there were songs to mark the rhythm of 
all kinds of work. There were songs for planting, songs for 
weeding, songs for digging up the roots, songs for thrashing 
the wild-grass seed, and songs for winnowing and grinding 
the grain. In short, there were songs for all kinds of work, 
for the people believed better work was done when their tools 
were cheered by a song. And all learned to get “‘the swing 
of new work’’ by singing work songs. 

In ways like these people learned to work with one another. 
They learned to be happy all through the day and to sing as 
merrily as the birds. And in some of these ways, as you can 
see, the wise woman was training the people and making them 
ready to till the soil. 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a dance to show how the god and goddess of the woodlands called the 
winds to come and clear a path for summer. 
Make a dance to show the growth of some plant from seedtime until harvest. — 
Make a list of the dances of hunting people; of fishing people; of herdsmen; 
of farmers. 
Select lines for two illustrations and make one. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

Do you like to work when you can’t see that the work is of any use? 

Do all people see the use of the work they do? Do you think they 
would be happier and do better work if they could understand what their 
work was for? 

Do you like to work when you have to wait a long time before getting 
anything for it? 

Who gets something for his work the sooner, the hunter or the farmer? 

Why were people so slow in learning how to clear fields and cultivate 


plants? 


Why Sow-the-seed Made a Merry 
Barley Flarvest 


All of the women of the Oak clan could dance all the sowing 
dances. None except the clan mother, however, cared to sow 
barley and wheat. At the time of garden making Sow-the- 
seed always gave the women a few handfuls of barley, and all 
understood that she would be pleased if they sowed the seed. 
But none of the women could see any use of sowing barley and 
wheat. 

“What’s barley for if it’s not to eat?’’ asked Many-weeds, 
as she ate the seeds the clan mother had given her. ‘‘When 
I’m hungry, you will not see me giving barley to the birds.” 

“Don’t bother with barley,’’ said Grind-the-meal when she 
saw Hitch-a-cow poke a few seeds into the ground. “Before 


_ it is headed we’ll be far away from this spot.” 


As time went on many of the women planted a few kernels 
of barley along with their garden seeds. Sometimes the 
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seeds grew and formed heads. But the chances were that — 
they would be destroyed before the time of harvest. 

Of course Sow-the-seed noticed this, and she wanted to 
encourage the women. Once, when she found a place that 

¢ the quails had scratched, she said, ‘‘See what a nice 
bed the quails have made for your seed!”’ 

The women looked at the little patch, but none 
of them said a word. 

Hoping to get them to sow, the wise’ woman 
danced across the patch singing, ‘‘As the Mother of 
the Woodlands sows the seed of the grasses, so do I 
sow this barley. See! This is the way she shakes 
the stems. This is the way she scatters the seed.” 

All looked at the mother of the tribe. Then the 
younger women stepped forward, but the old women 
pushed them back. 

| ‘““Our mothers never sowed barley!’’ cried Thrash- 
A wooden the-seed. 

Sees “That’s the work of the Mother of the Wood- 
lands!’ cried Lead-a-cow. 

‘Yes,’ added Grind-the-meal. ‘‘Meddle not with her 
work.”’ 

Hearing this, the wise woman said, ‘‘The Mother of the 
Woodlands doesn’t sow barley. We all like barley, but we 
can’t have it unless we sow the seed.” 

“Why doesn’t the. Mother of Barley sow it?” neled 
Many-weeds. 

‘“‘T’ve watched to see if she’d do it,” said Hien, -a-Ccow, 


“but she doesn’t seem to know how to sow seed in a strange 
land.” 


1 
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“She never fails to give a good crop when we give her the 
help she needs,’ added Sow-the-seed. 
“Never mind her harvest,’’ said Grind-the-meal. ‘Our 


mothers never ate barley. What was good enough for them 


is good enough for us.” 

“Yes,’’ added Thrash-the-seed. ‘‘If the Mother of the 
Woodlands wants us to have barley, she’ll sow it.” 

“The gracious Mother has many seeds to sow,”’ said the 
mother of the tribe. ‘‘She needs our help. She takes it 
kindly whenever we work in the gardens.” 

“So she does!”’ cried Grind-the-meal. “But that’s the 
will of the gods. We’ll never forget what Plant-a-root said 
about garden seeds.” ; 

Not one of the tribe had ever forgotten Plant-a-root’s last 
words. And now that she was no longer with them, all 
believed that her commands were like the commands of a god. 
None dared disobey what Plant-a-root had said. 

Sow-the-seed knew this very well. And she knew she 
could never get the women to raise barley until they believed 
it was the will of the gods. So once again she went out from 
the camp to seek wisdom of Mother Earth and learn the will 
of the gods. 

Time and again Sow-the-seed had done this, and time and 
again it had seemed to her that the answer came from a 
tiny titmouse. This time the same answer came, but the 
wise woman kept it a secret until she was sure it was time 
to speak. 

Not once during these years had Sow-the-seed forgotten 
what her mother had said about Winter’s worst sting. And 


as the years passed, she was more and more sure that she must 
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have help in raising barley if ever she were to raise enough to 
keep famine away. Fields must be cleared and the ground 
dug up so as to make a soft bed for the seed. 

‘“When the right time comes, I can take away their fear,”’ 
Sow-the-seed said to herself. ‘‘But how shall I get them to 
do the hard work that comes before the harvest?. At seedtime, 
harvest seems a long way off. They can’t see that it will pay 
them for clearing and sowing and watching the fields and pro- 
tecting the growing crops. The barley harvest means nothing 
to them until it is close at hand.”’ 

The more Sow-the-seed thought about this, the more 
clearly she saw that the barley harvest must be made the 
merriest time of the whole year. So the next year at the 
time of the barley harvest, the people were given a better 
harvest supper than they had ever had before. All ate the » 
fruits of the Mother of Barley and all thanked her for her 
gifts. All danced livelier dances, all sang merrier songs, 
and all were filled with a sense of gladness they had never 
felt before. So it came about as Sow-the-seed wished. 
The people remembered this barley harvest and spoke of it 
many times during the year. 


THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 
What did the women do with the barley Sow-the-seed gave them at 
the time of sowing? Why didn’t they sow it? 
Why were the women willing to plant garden seeds? 
Why did Sow-the-seed make the barley-harvest supper a merry me - 
for the people? 
Choose parts of this lesson to dramatize. 
Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one. 


Seeking wisdom 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
What was Sow-the-seed’s secret? When do you think she will tell it? 
How do you think the women were persuaded to loosen the soil and 
sow seed? 


How the Women Were Persuaded to 
Sow Barley 


The year of the merry barley harvest the acorn crop was 
rather light. There was a scarcity of food among many of 
the tribes during the next winter. The clans of the Tree tribe 
would have known lack had it not been for the little granaries 
filled with barley and goat grass. 

For several years all the clan mothers had been raising 
a little barley. They hadn’t raised so much as Sow-the-seed 
had, but each had raised enough to have a little to give to the 
people in time of need. So at some time during the winter 
everyone had eaten parched barley and everyone had said 
that it was good. Whenever the Oak clan had barley porridge, 
some one spoke of the good time they all had at the merry 
barley harvest. 

Sow-the-seed heard what was said, and she, too, spoke of 
the merry time. But the wise woman said never a word 
about clearing fields and sowing seed and protecting the 
growing crops. She was far too wise to disturb the peop 
at such a time as this. 

It was not until the first signs of summer, when the clans 
met as they always did, that Sow-the-seed said to herself, 
‘The time is near when I can speak.”’ 
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But she didn’t make haste even then. She let the people 
sing the same songs, dance the same dances, and praise the 
same gods they had praised again and again. Then all 
prepared for a feast, for the wise woman wanted them to 
have a better feast than they had ever had at this season of 
the year. 

Men went out and brought fish from the streams, others 

brought game from the hunting grounds, and big boys set 
snares and traps and caught many game birds. The women 
prepared all these for the feast, and the wise woman added 
parched barley and goat grass. 
Now you may be sure that all the people were happy 
to have such a feast as this. All ate until they were satis- 
fied. Even then they kept on eating parched barley and 
goat grass. 

While they were still nibbling these seeds, the mother 
of the tribe said to the people, ‘‘Even the smallest of all 
the birds, the tiny wren, gives thanks in a song of praise. 
Let us give thanks to all those who have given us of their 
fruits.”’ 

“We will give thanks,’’ chanted the people. ‘‘We will give 
thanks to all those who have given us of their fruits.” 

Then the people thanked the nature gods they had thanked 
year after year. And Thrash-the-seed led in a song of 
thanksgiving to the Mother of Grass. 

When this song was ended, Sow-the-seed chanted, ‘Let 
us not forget the Mother of Barley.”’ 

For a few moments all were silent. Then Weave-a-belt 
was heard singing, ‘‘We will not forget the Mother of Barley 
who has come to us from a far-away land.” 
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“Sing together!’’ called the mother of the tribe. “*Clap 
your hands and sing!”’ 

“We will sing together,” sang the clan mothers. ‘“‘We will 
clap our hands and sing.” 

‘“So we will!’’ shouted Whet-an-ax, who now rose and 
joined the clan mothers, marking the time with his drum. 

At this all the people began to sing. All lifted up their 
voices in a song of praise to the Mother of Barley who had 
come from a far-away land. 

Now Sow-the-seed saw that many were slow in praising 
the Mother of Barley. But since, at last, all joined in the 
song, the wise woman was satisfied. She didn’t care to say 
anything more in the presence of the men. 

The next day, however, when the men were away, Sow- 
the-seed said to the women, ‘‘Come, sisters! Hearken unto 
me and I will tell you of better days.” 

‘“‘T wish all our days might be like the day of the barley- 
harvest supper,’ said Hitch-a-cow. 

‘So they may be,’’ said the mother of the tribe, “if we 
obey the gods.” 

‘““Have the gods spoken?’’ asked Grind-the-meal. 

“Yes, Grind-the-meal. Time and again the gods have 
spoken.”’ 

“Of what did they speak?’’ asked Weave-a-belt. 

“Of better days that will surely come when we all learn 
to sow barley.” 

“Sow barley!’ cried Grind-the-meal. ‘Do the gods ask 
us to sow barley?”’ 

“They who eat barley must sow the seed,” said the mother 
of the tribe. ‘‘This is the will of the gods.” 


| “ Sing together” 
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“Who would have thought it?”’ said Grind-the-meal. 
‘“‘How times do change!’’ 

‘The gods don’t expect poor old women to poke seeds into 
the ground, do they?’’ asked Thrash-the-seed. 

“Yes, and more. Barley will not grow well on hard 
ground. The soil must be loosened and a soft bed made.” 

‘““A soft bed!’ cried Grind-the-meal. ‘‘ Did the gods say 
that?” 

“They did. Mother Earth cannot give us a rich harvest 
unless we help her by making a bed for the seed.” 

‘“Won’t Mother Earth be angry if we scratch her face?”’ 
asked Hack-it. 

“Not if we offer her a bull or a goat,”’ replied the mother 
of the tribe. ‘‘Let us always remember to make such an 
offering before we begin to stir up the soil.”’ 

“We'll do what the gods command,”’ said the women. 

‘Did the gods speak of goat grass?’’ asked Weave-a-belt. 

‘““What they said of barley, they said of goat grass,’’ replied 
the mother of the tribe. 

“Barley has been a blessing,’”’ said Weave-a-belt. But so 
far I haven’t been able to do much with goat grass.”’ 

“It isn’t so hardy as barley,’”’ said Sow-the-seed. “It 
doesn’t ripen so early. But if we heed what the gods say, 
we may yet learn how to get a good crop.”’ 

“But what are we to do?” asked Hitch-a-cow. ; 

“You know already,’’ replied Sow-the-seed. ‘‘ Time after 
time you have joined in the dance, but you didn’t know its 
real name.” 

With these words Sow-the-seed began to dance the work 
dance she had made to teach how to loosen the soil and make 
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a soft bed for the seed. Then all the women began to see 
what they had been learning. 

“We know how to sow, too,’’ said Hitch-a-cow. ‘‘We 
learned to do that when we danced the dance of the Mother of 
the Woodlands sowing her seed.” 

“So we did,” said Grind-the-meal. ‘‘But who would have 
thought we were learning to do what the gods now command?”’ 

“None but the mother of the tribe,’ said Weave-a-belt. 
“Hereafter let us be more careful to do whatever she says.’’ 

“Let us all sing,” said the wise woman. ‘‘Let us sing a 
song of thanksgiving and praise to the Mother of Barley.”’ 

“Will the Mother of Barley be pleased with our song?”’ 
asked Many-weeds. 

“Yes, sister,’’ replied the wise woman, ‘“‘even more than 
with a bull that has horns and hoofs.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 


y 


Answer these questions: 
Why did Sow-the-seed make a feast when the clans met in spring? 
Why did she ask them to dance the old dances and sing the old songs? 
Why were the people slow in praising the Mother of Barley? 
Why did Sow-the-seed tell the women that the gods said they must 

make a bed for the barley? 
Choose parts of this lesson which you can dramatize. 
Choose lines for three tllustrations. Make one. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why did the early farmers have to watch their fields between seedtime 


and harvest? . 
What enemies of the fields could be driven away? 
What enemies could not be driven away? Could the people get rid 


of such enemies? 
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Flow the Women Protected the Growing Crops 


Within a few years the wise woman made seedtime as merry 
as the harvest. Everybody looked forward to seedtime as 
one of the merriest times of the year. There was work at 
seedtime, but it seemed like play, for the work followed 
dancing and singing and prayers to the nature gods. 

After the dance with hacks and hoes, the women hacked 
up one of Mother Nature’s clearings and made a bed for the 
seed. After the sowing dance, they sowed barley and goat 
grass, and the children covered the seed. 

Now a start had been made, but there was more to do. 
At every step the crop was threatened by birds and beasts 
and rats and mice and squirrels and grasshoppers and grubs 
and all sorts of mischievous creatures that harm growing grain. 

As soon as the seed was in the ground quails came to the 
field to scratch it up. When the blades appeared, deer from 
the woodlands came to eat, and even the cows, sheep, and 
goats were likely to get into the field and trample down the 
grain. If the crop escaped all these, when the ears formed 
great flocks of birds alighted in the fields to feast upon the seed. 

Then there were troubles arising from bad weather. . 
Sometimes a crop failed for lack of rain, and again the ground 
was too wet. Sometimes it was killed by a hard frost, and 
again it was blighted by mildew. And sometimes just 
before the harvest the crop was destroyed by hail. 

‘Now Sow-the-seed knew that the fields must be watched. 
She was thinking about this one day when the men were 
hunting a big bear that had tried to steal a calf. 

““Men protect their own,” she said. 
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“So do cattle,” added Hitch-a-cow. ‘‘How they rushed to 
save the calf as soon as they heard it bawl!”’ 

“Birds and beasts as well as men guard what is their 
own,’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘All keep sentinels to watch and 
warn in time of danger.”’ 

“The vigilant goose warns the flock,” said Grind-the-. 
meal. “‘Rooks guard their nests.’ 

“Wild cattle have sentinels,’’ said Hitch-a-cow. ‘‘They 
guard the herds.”’ 

“Our boys guard our herds,” said Barley-girl. ‘‘Boys are 
sentinels of the herds.” 

“Girls can be sentinels,’ said Sow-the-seed. 

“Of course,’ said Barley-girl. ‘‘We are sentinels of the 
gardens.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the wise woman, ‘‘and you shall be sentinels 
Obwthe: fields.” 

“Good, good!”’ cried the girls. 

“Tut, tut!’ said Grind-the-meal. ‘‘Our mothers never 
had sentinels of the fields.”’ 

“They never had fields,’’ said Hitch-a-cow. 

“We must take care of the growing crops,” said the wise 
woman. ‘Just as the boys watch the herds, the girls must 
watch the fields.”’ 

“Tell us what to do,”’ said Shoo-the-birds. 

“Shake rattles. Shoo the birds. Wave big sticks at the 
-beasts.”’ 

The girls did as they were told. They frightened the 
birds with their rattles and cries. They waved big sticks and 
shouted at the beasts. But, in spite of all this, many a time 
the crops were in danger. 


” 


They frightened the birds with their rattles and cries 
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When grasshoppers came, the girls shook their rattles, 
but they couldn’t drive the grasshoppers away. Neither 
could they drive away spells of bad weather. 

sometimes, to get rid of such pests, the people built a big 
bonfire. For everybody said that these troublesome things 
were sent to the fields by witches. And everybody believed 
their troubles would end if they could drive the witches away. 

So the people built a big bonfire, they sounded trumpets, 
they blew horns, they made a big noise with rattles and 
drums, and they beat the air with big sticks, thinking that 
by doing all these things they could drive the witches away. 

This they did year after year to protect the growing crops. 
And when the blaze of the bonfire died down, they took 
firebrands from the fire and followed the mother of the tribe 
as she marched three times round the field, marching with 
the sun. Then they planted the charred sticks in the field 
as charms to protect the crops. 

Once when they had done this, Barley-girl said, ‘‘ Now 
our crops are safe. We have driven the witches away.”’ 

“May all our enemies keep far away from our fields,” 
said Hitch-a-cow. 

“May our friends ever be near,’’ added Sow-the-seed. 
“Now let us dance and sing and ask the Mother of Barley 
to come to the field and make the grain fruitful.”’ 

While the women danced and sang songs, the wise woman 
played her magic flute. And while she played, a goat was 
seen in the field of barley. 

““A goat! <A goat!” cried Shoo-the-birds. 

“Tt’s the Mother of Barley,’’ said the wise woman. ‘‘She 


has heard our song and come to the field in the form of a goat.” 
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THINGS TO DO 
Answer these questions: 
What did the early farmers do that really protected the growing crops? 
Have farmers yet learned how to protect their crops from the effects of 
bad weather? 
From destructive insects? 
Are birds enemtes or friends of the farmer? 
Select parts of this lesson to dramatize. 
Choose lines for two tllustrations and make one. 
Make a game which you may call ‘‘ Watching the Fields.” 


leit 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Do you think that Sow-the-seed knew how to get rid of the weeds in 
her field of barley? Why, or why not? 
If she could not get rid of them, what would she be likely to do? 
How do you think Sow-the-seed taught the whole tribe to till the soil? 


How the Women Were Persuaded to 
Clear Fields 


One day after the barley harvest the women went out to 
the stubble to set snares for the birds. This field was one 
from which they had harvested three crops. The first year 
there were a few weeds. The next year there were more. 
This summer the weeds were so thick that they had threatened 
to choke the barley; and, although the weeds had been cut 
with the barley, they were growing again and offering a feast 
to the seed-eating birds. 

‘Just look at the weeds!’’ said Hitch-a-cow when she had 
set a snare. 


i \ “ Just look at the weeds” 
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“The weeds of the field grow fast,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 
‘““We must make new fields. It will never do to sow here 
again.” 

“Where shall we find new fields?’’ asked Many-weeds. 
‘““We have used all of Mother Nature’s clearings close to the 
camp.” 

“There are other camping places,” said Sow-the-seed. 
“There are many open stretches along the river bottoms.” 

“We all like this camp,” said Hitch-a-cow. ‘As soon as 
we see signs of summer everybody wants to come back to the 
Place-of-yellow-earth.”’ 

No more was said about fields at this time, but Sow-the- 
seed didn’t forget that new fields must be made. And, since 
everybody liked this camp for early summer, the wise woman 
looked all around the camp in search of a place for new fields. 

One day when she was out she spoke to Mother Earth. 
‘‘Give me wisdom, dear Mother,’’ she said. ‘‘Show me the 
best place to make a field.”’ 

‘Here, here!’’ called a bird. ‘Right here, right here!” 

Sow-the-seed thought Mother Earth was speaking, so she 
looked about to see where the bird was. At first she couldn’t 
see it. But the bird called again, and then she saw it flitting 
about from bush to bush. 

“We must clear away the bushes,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 
‘““Mother Earth has said it.”’ 

At another time she asked herself, ‘‘How does Mother 
Nature clear her fields?”’ : 

Then the answer came, ‘‘She clears them with fire. She 
burns the grass and leaves the ground black and bare. She 
strips the bushes. She burns the branches and strews the 
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ground with charred sticks. That’s one way Mother Nature 
clears a field.” 

The next day a fire broke out on the spot where the bird 
called, ‘‘Here, here!’ No one seemed to know hcw the fire 
started,'and the women were able to put it out before it did 
more than burn over a patch covered with bushes and grass. 

The next day when the men were away, Sow-the-seed 
and Barley-girl began to hack down the bushes that were 
partly burned. Many-weeds saw what they were doing 
and told Grind-the-meal. 

_ “Warn the women of danger!’ cried Grind-the-meal as 
she rose from a seat at the door of her tent and hobbled along 
to the spot where Sow-the-seed was at work. 

When she saw for herself what Sow-the-seed was doing, 
Grind-the-meal threw up her hands and groaned as if in dis- 
tress. Other old women soon joined her, wringing their hands 
and showing signs of great fear. 

Not until the younger women came did these old women 
cease groaning. And not until then did the wise woman lay 
‘down her hack and speak. ‘‘Come, sisters!’’ she said to them. 
“Come and tell me what you seek.” 

“Peace, peace with Mother Earth,’’ moaned Grind-the- 
meal. 

“We are at peace with Mother Earth,” replied Sow-the- 
seed. 

“How dare you provoke her!’ cried Thrash-the-seed. 
“How dare you hack down her bushes!”’ 
“A bird of the air told me to do it,” replied the wise woman. 

“Did the bird speak for Mother Earth?’’ asked Hitch- 


a-COW. 
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“Yes, sister. I’ve been talking with Mother Earth 
about this.” 

“What did Mother Earth say?” asked the young women 
in one breath 

“The gracious Mother wants us to make new fields,” said 
Sow-the-seed. ‘‘She has given us many clear patches. She 
has sent goats to grub up the bushes and wild hogs to root up 
the soil. She has sent birds to scratch the ground and make 
a soft bed for the seed. But the kind Mother has many other 
things to do and needs our help.” 

“What can we 8 to Se her?’”’ asked Hitch-a-cow. 

noes ““We can obey her commands 

“s ‘and make new fields. We can 

burn patches where there are 

bushes. We can use our hacks 
and hack down the bushes and dig up the soil.” 

“Are you sure Mother Earth will not be angry?” asked 
Lead-a-cow. 

“She will not be angry. But we must remember to bring 
her gifts and sing songs in her praise.”’ 

When this was done, many willing hands made light work 
of hacking down the bushes and digging up the soil. 

“Say nothing to the men about this,’’ said Sow-the-seed. 
“Say nothing to the other clans. Keep this a secret until the 
time of sowing. And let us make new songs and dances for 
that merry time.” 

Before the men noticed the new field, the mother of the 
tribe sent signals to the clans to move to the Lake of the 
Goose. While there she heard of crops being lost through 
hailstorms and grasshoppers and wild beasts. None but 
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Weave-a-belt had been able to harvest a crop of barley. And 
she said that their crop would have been lost had it not been 
for Tame-a-wolf’s dogs. 

Later, when thinking about these losses, Sow-the-seed 
said to herself, ‘All the clans of our tribe meet together to 


: 


harvest the wild grass seed. Why can’t we live and work 
together while we are raising our barley?”’ 

The more the wise woman thought about this, the more 
she felt sure that the clans of the tribe should live together 
while tending the fields. But she kept it a secret from all 
but Barley-girl, and told her simply because she needed her 
daughter’s help. 

“Tl help you with the men and boys,” said Barley-girl. 
“Whenever we have barley porridge, I'll speak of our new 
friend —the Mother of Barley. 

_ “That’s right,” said Sow-the-seed. “Talk with the men. 
Teach the women to dance new dances and sing songs in praise 
of Mother Earth and the Mother of Barley.” 


f 
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“That I will,” said Barley-girl. ‘But I’m wondering 
what you can do if the men and women of other clans are 
afraid to clear new fields.”’ 

“Never fear,’”’ said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘We’ll find a way of 
making the people understand that this is the will of the 
gods.” 

THINGS TO DO 

Find out how the land upon which you live was made ready for what 1t 
1s used for to-day. 

Choose parts of this lesson to be dramatized. 

Choose lines for three illustrations. Make one. 


XLII 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why did the people think so much about Mother Earth? 
Do you think it would be well for the clans of the Tree tribe to live in 
one village? Why, or why not? 


Why Sow-the-seed Summoned Mother 
Earth to Appear 


At the first signs of the coming of summer Sow-the-seed 
called the clans together to pay honor to the nature gods. 
All came bearing gifts to the mother of the tribe. All enjoyed 
the great feast that the women of the Oak clan spread. 

The first evening they built a bonfire and paid honor to 
the nature gods as they had done for years. They made a 
big: noise, they drove out the witches, and they danced in the 
old-fashioned way. 

The second day, when the men were hunting and the old 
women were sleeping, Sow-the-seed and her clan sisters . | 
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taught the women of the other clans some of the new dance- 
songs. That evening after the feast the mother of the tribe 
spoke to the people about the power of dance-songs. 

“As you all know,”’ the wise woman said, “‘ our dance-songs 
are the gifts of the gods. Listen to them, heed what they 
say, and obey the gods’ commands.” 

The younger women then stepped forward and gave this 
new dance-song: 

“We sing to thee, Mother Earth, for thou art our gracious 

mother; 

Thou art mother of the gods, mother of our fathers, 

and mother of our children. 

We praise thee; we thank thee; 

We adorn thee with our gardens and fields.”’ 

The last line of this dance-song seemed strange to those 
who were listening. But none had time to speak of it, for it 
was followed at once by a jolly song in praise of the god of 
the woodlands. The whole tribe joined in this, and everybody 
tried to outdo his neighbors in mimicking the god of the 
woodlands. 

When this was finished, the wise woman said, ‘‘ Now let 
us listen to a dance-song which Mother Earth has given us.”’ 

At this. the younger women stepped forward and gave 
this dance-song: 

“Hack down the bushes; hack down the bushes; 
Pile up the brush and set it on fire. 
It blazes up, it crackles, it burns, 
It sends up dark smoke.” 

At this point the women danced to show how the smoke 
curled up and how the fire died down. 


} 
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Then Hitch-a-cow sang, ‘“‘Come, sisters! Help Mother 
Earth. Help her make a new field.” 

The women answered, singing together, ‘‘We have cleared 
a new field for Mother Earth. Now we’ll make a soft bed for 
the seed. We'll scratch the ground with our hacks and hoes. 
We'll beat the clods with our sticks.” 

For a few moments they kept on dancing to show how to 
dig up the soil and beat the clods with sticks. Then they 
danced the sowing dance, which they followed by this one to ~ 
frighten the birds: 

“Shoo-away! Shoo-away! Shoo-away, I say! 
Shoo-away, ‘scratchers’! Shoo-away, ‘snatchers’! 
Keep away from our field. Shoo-away, I say!” 

While the women were giving these new dance-songs, 
some who looked on seemed well pleased, others were ae 
and the old men showed signs of fear. 

The wise woman noticed these things and said to the 
people, ‘‘Let us all dance and sing together. Let us sing the 
songs our forefathers sang and make music with our horns 
and drums.” 

The whole tribe joined in these songs, and all were merry 
once more. So the evening passed happily in spite of the 
new dance songs. 

The third day there were signs of trouble. Old women 
gathered in groups to talk about the new-fangled ways. The 
younger men appeared restless, and the old men complained 
about the women and their new dance-songs. They said that 
if such things were not stopped the god of the woodlands 
would drive away the game and that Mother Earth would 
withhold her fruits. 
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Now the wise woman knew what the people were saying. 
She knew that something must be done and that it must be 
done before another day. So she called the younger women 
apart and told them what they should do. Then she and 
Barley-girl went into their tent and talked for some time. 

When they came out, the mother of the tribe gave out 
word that the men should make ready to offer a bull to Mother 
Earth, and that all should meet at the time of the offering 
* and after that share in a feast. 

And so that day the red bull was killed and offered to 
Mother Earth. And when all had listened to the wise woman’s 
‘prayer, they joined in a song of thanksgiving and praise and 
sat down to another feast. 

When the feast was ended, the wise woman arose and 

spoke to the people. She recalled the wise women and brave 
men who lived in days gone by. She recalled how Hack- 
grass and Plant-a-root, who now were numbered among the 
gods, had many a time listened to the birds and thus been 
able to lead the tribe on to better days. 
' The wise woman paused for a moment and then went on 
to say, ‘This day some of you question the wisdom of the 
mother of the tribe. You are not sure that she is able any 
more to keep peace with the gods. For this reason I’ll call 
Mother Earth. You shall hear from her own lips the words 
of true wisdom. 

. With these words the wise woman turned to Weave-a-belt, 
who was standing near, and took from her hand three rowan- 
wood rods. Stooping down, the mother of the tribe struck 
the earth with the rods and called upon Mother Earth to 


appear. 
| 
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Half-hoping, half-fearing that Mother Earth would appear, 
the people arose and stood almost breathless, their eyes fixed 
upon the wise woman, who was looking into the darkness of 
the night. None took their gaze from her until she waved her 
hand and cried, ‘‘Lo! Mother Earth appears!” 

Then the voices of women were heard singing: 

“Hail, hail, Mother Earth! 
Thrice hail! Thrice hail! 
Listen to our song of praise; 
Listen to the sweet music of our flutes.” 

During the singing Mother Earth had come into plain 
view. And as the women sang they circled about her singing 
a song of praise. 

When the song was ended, the wise woman said, ‘“‘Gracious 
Mother! Thou knowest all things. Thou knowest what we 
should do and what we should leave undone. Speak plainly 
to thy children. Tell us whether it is thy will that we should 
hack down the bushes and clear new fields for barley.” - 

To this question Mother Earth replied, ‘‘ They who clear 
a field and sow barley will not go hungry. They will have 
plenty of food. They will be safe from Winter’s worst 
sting.” 

When she had spoken these words, Mother Earth stood 
with outstretchéd arms as if blessing the people. Then she 
withdrew from the camp and disappeared in the darkness of 
night. 

THINGS TO DO 
Make a song of thanksgiving to Mother Earth. 


Dramatize part of this lesson. 
Model Sow-the-seed in bas-relief. 
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Answer these questions: 
Why did Sow-the-seed summon Mother Earth to appear? Who 
took the part of Mother Earth? 
Did the people belveve that the woman who appeared was Mother 
Earth? 
Choose lines for two tllustrations. Make one. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Why did the women have to watch their fields by night? 
What animal was most dreaded by the women who watched the fields 
at night? 


Stirring Times 


‘““Sow- ae seed is wise!’’ cried the people when they came 
together the next day to talk over what had happened the 
evening before. ae knows how to call the gods to come 
and talk with men.’ 

“You women must do what Mother Earth said!” cried 
Whet-an-ax. 

“We want to obey Mother Earth,” said Weave-a-belt, 
“but I, for one, am not sure that I know how to do what 
she asks.” 

‘“‘That’s the way I feel about it,”’ said Hack-it. 

““The mother of the tribe will show you what to do,” said 
Crooked-knife. 

“How I wish we might live within the hearing of aS 
voice!’’ said Weave-a-belt. 

‘Can't you hear the messages she sends?’’ asked Horner. 
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“Oh, yes,’ replied Weave-a-belt, “but that isn’t like 
being in the same camp and hearing her voice every day. 
How I wish we might all dwell together!” 

“We may,” said the wise woman. ‘There is land enough 
here for all.”’ 

“Let us dwell with the mother of the tribe!’’ cried the 
women. 

“And what say the men?” asked the wise woman. 

“We'll protect the herds wherever we find good pasture,” 
answered Whet-an-ax. ; 

“We'll stay here if we can find game!’’ cried several of 
the men. 

Seon all agreed, and the wise woman said, ‘‘We will 
dwell together for a season. Pitch your tents. Leta village 
rise up at the Place-of-yellow-earth.”’ 

It would take too long to tell all that happened the next 
few years. Sow-the-seed appointed one of the women as 
crier and gave her orders to the women through her. If it 
was time for clearing the fields, the crier, upon hearing the 
order, would walk through the village and cry out, ‘‘The wise 
woman speaks, she speaks. She says that you will clear the 
fields.”’ And so it was with every kind of work in the gardens 
‘ and fields. 

From the very first the young men were restless. It 
seemed to them that the old men objected to whatever they 
wanted to do. So Swift-foot said to Tame-a-wolf, ‘‘ We shall 
never be able to do anything until we understand magic. 
Ill ask Mother to teach us.”’ 

~ So it came about that these two young men became skilled 
in magic. Then Swift-foot became a medicine man at the 
| 
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camp of the Bear clan, for he won Rattle-wings as his wife 
and went to live with her clan. There the people paid him 
great honor, and they gave him many gifts in return for his 
magical arts. 

Tame-a-wolf, too, won a wife. It came about in this 
way. During the time that the barley and goat grass were 
growing, wild hogs came to 
the fields by night and up- 
rooted the crops. Every 
night the women kept watch 
and every night the wise 
woman used all sorts of 
magic. But the wild hogs came to the fields 
in spite of all they could do. It seemed that 
one big boar would destroy the whole crop. 

Time and again the wise woman poured out her troubles 
to the Mother of the Woodlands. ‘‘The barley we gave to 
Mother Earth,’ she said, ‘“‘you caused to sprout and grow. 
But now, alas! while the seeds are still green, a wild boar 
comes to the field and uproots the growing grain. O dear 
Mother! Keep the wild boar away! Let him not come with 
his tribe to lay waste our fields.”’ 

But the wild hogs kept on coming, and it seemed to the | 
women that some one had aroused the anger of the gods. 
Day after day the women held a council. Night after night 
they watched the fields. But every night a big boar got into 
the field and laid waste part of the crop. ; 

When Sow-the-seed spoke to the men about it, Crab said, 
“Let the wild boar alone. If you slay him, his whole tribe 
will rush in upon us.”’ 


A hack or hoe 
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~ “Remember what happened to Strongbow,” said Crooked- 
knife. 

“Let us keep away from the creature’s fierce tusks,’’ 
added Whet-an-ax. ‘‘When the boar is angry, his tusks grow 
hot. They burn the dogs. They set fire to the grass.” 

When Sow-the-seed saw that none of the men were willing 
to wage war on the wild boar, she sent this message to the 
neighboring tribes, ‘‘A fierce boar comes each night and lays 
waste our crops. Send your strongest and bravest young 
men. He who kills this wild boar shall have my daughter 
for, his wife.” 

That very day messengers went forth, and that very day 
Tame-a-wolf said, ‘‘I’ll kill this wild boar.”’ 

“Keep away from the boar!”’ cried the men. But Tame- 
a-wolf wouldn’t listen to what they said. 

Even Sow-the-seed dreaded to have Tame-a-wolf attack 
a fierce boar. But she knew that unless the boar was killed 
he would destroy the whole crop. 

“Tame-a-wolf is as sly as a fox and as fierce as a wolf,” 
said Hitch-a-cow when the women were talking about him. 

“When he puts on his necklace of bear’s claws, he is as 
strong as a bear,’ added Weave-a-belt. ‘He'll get the better 
of the beast.’ 

That evening before Tame-a-Wolf set out, Sow-the-seed 
gave him a wolfskin sleeve to protect him from witches. And 
‘Barley-girl gave him a sprig of mistletoe as a sure charm for 
success in the hunt. Then the young man set out from the 
camp, followed by his pack of wolf-dogs. 

As he left the camp Tame-a-wolf looked up at the moon 
and asked permission to slay the boar. ‘‘Break the teeth of 


“ Break the teeth of the boar” 
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the boar,’ he said. ‘‘Break his tusks. Let him do me no 


_ harm. When I bend my bow, let the boar be pierced by my 


arrow. When I raise my ax, let it fall upon the boar’s head.” 

There aren’t enough pages in this book to tell what hap- 
pened that night. It’s enough to know that Tame-a-wolf 
was victor in the combat with the boar. When he returned 
at daybreak, he was honored with a song. And when he had 
told the story of the combat, Barley-girl was made his wife. 

“Tame-a-wolf is brave,” said Weave-a-belt. ‘‘He can 
lall the wild boars that come to destroy our crops.”’ 

“The gods be praised!’’ said the mother of the tribe. 
“Now we shall have plenty of barley.” 

“T wish we had plenty of pork,’’ said Crooked-knife. 

““We can have plenty of pork,” said Tame-a-wolf. ‘‘We 
can herd the wild hogs and protect them from wolves and 
bears.” 

It came about as Tame-a-wolf said. For he became a 
swineherd and trained men to herd the wild hogs. So the 
Tree tribe prospered more and more. For the men, led by 
Tame-a-wolf, provided plenty of pork, and the women, 
trained by Sow-the-seed, provided plenty of barley. 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a song to the Mother of the Woodlands telling her how the birds and 


beasts are destroying the crops. 


Make a song of victory which Tame-a-wolf might have sung. 

Make a song of praise the people might have sung to Tame-a-wolf. 

Tell the story of Tame-a-wolf hunting the wild boar. 

Tell whether Whet-an-ax was right when he said that when the wild boar 
was angry its tusks grew so hot that they burned the grass. 

Medel in bas-relief Tame-a-wolf and his pack of wolf-dogs. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Do you think that Swift-foot will be able to bring good acorn crops by 
magic? 
If the people have paid him to do this and he fails, what do you think 
they might do? 


Why Swift-foot Was Bantshed from 
His Wafe's Clan 


The Bear clan thought that Swift-foot was wise, and they 
gave him a hearty welcome. They thought he could make 
the sun shine and the rain fall. They thought he could make 
the oaks bear acorns whenever he pleased. 

Swift-foot’s fame soon spread to the neighboring Res 
So these people as well as the Bear clan came to the young 
medicine man bringing many gifts. In return for the gifts, 
they expected him to use magic and bring about what they 
wished. 

All went well for a year or so. Then the acorn crop failed. 
The basket granaries were empty and there were no acorns 
to fill them. There were no wild hogs, no'big brown bears, 
and no red deer in the hunting grounds. 

Of course the people didn’t like this. They had paid the 
medicine man for acorns. They had paid him for big game. 
So now they went to Swift-foot and said, ‘Give us back our 
presents.” | 

‘““Give back my cockleshells,”’ said.a woman. “You 
haven’t made the oaks bear.”’ 


Why Swift-foot Was Banished Pipes 


b] 


“Give back my deerskin,”’ said one of the men. ‘‘ You 
haven't brought us big game.” 

Thus the people complained to the medicine man. Every 
day little groups might be seen scolding and grumbling and 
shaking their fists and casting dark glances toward Swift-foot. 
Those who had paid him high honors now jeered and hooted 
and hissed whenever he came near. 

Now you may be sure that Swift-foot was troubled. He 
had done his best and failed. In his distress he thought of 
his mother and wanted to send her a message. 

Seeing a crow, he called out, ‘Take a message to my 

-mother!”’ 

“What shall I say?’’ he thought the crow asked. 

“Say that my magic has failed. Say that the people are 
angry. Say this to the wise woman who is head of the Tree 

tribe:"’ 
| The crow flew away, and as the days passed Swift-foot 
looked for its return. But day after day passed by and no 
message came. 

So Swift-foot spoke to a partridge, and it called back, 
“Quit, quit!’” Then a jackdaw replied to his question, ‘“‘Go 
away! Go away!’’ But a wood pewee seemed to call, 
‘““Pe-a-wee, we-a-ry! Stay there! Stay there!” 

“Which bird is right?’’ Swift-foot asked himself. 

At last he decided to talk with the people. But when he 
tried to reason with them, he might as well have talked to 
the winds. The men shouted, “Be gone! Be off!’}and the 
women made faces at him and stuck out their tongues. 

“Get out!’’ shouted Big-claw, father of Rattle-wings. 


“Keep your feet off this land.” 
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At this Swift-foot rushed out of the camp amid jeers and 
shouts. The dogs barked, the cattle bellowed, and even the 
birds scolded and hooted and screeched as he passed by. 

And so the young man, who had come as a victor and who 
had been showered with many gifts, was treated as one who 
had done a great wrong and banished by the clan. 

What happened to Swift-foot the next few days perhaps 
you can imagine. -Later when he spoke about it, he always 
remembered to speak of the bird that called, ‘“Come home! 
Come home!”’ 

During these days. Sow-the-seed kept thinking, ‘‘All is 
not well with my son.” 

A day or two later the dogs ate grass, the cattle were rest- 
less, and the goats came running from their upland pasture. 
These and many other signs gave warning that a storm was 
at hand. 

Night came on, and dense darkness brooded over the 
bottom lands. Birds of ill omen hovered about uttering 
weird cries. 

So the people waved thorny branches and made a big 
noise with their trumpets and drums. But in spite of this 
the storm burst forth. The thunder pealed, the lightning 
flashed, and the rain fell down in torrents.’ Then suddenly 
a strong wind came rushing along like a pack of wolves. It 
overthrew tents. It uprooted trees and tossed them about 
as if they were nothing but leaves. 

In vain the people tried to stop it. In vain they beat the 
air with big sticks and uttered threats of defiance. The 
storm raged. The wind whirled and snorted and raged. It 
tore up the earth like a monstrous boar. 
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. Then all at once the wind ceased and there was a great 
calm. But darkness brooded over the land until the dawn 
of day. 

“The wild boar was out last night,’’ said Weave-a-belt 
when she saw how the earth had been torn up by the whirl- 
wind. 

“The boar came out of the storm,’’ said Hack-it. ‘‘See 
how he has torn up the earth!”’ 

“Would that we might tame this monster!’’ said Sow-the- 
seed. “‘Would that we might train this strong one to break 
up new fields and make soft beds for the seed!”’ 

Just as Sow-the-seed said this, the well-known whistle 
of Swift-foot was heard. A moment later he appeared, foot- 
sore and weary and sad. And although he was given a hearty 
welcome, he could not forget that his magic had failed and 
that he had been banished from the clan. 

“Never mind,” said his mother when he was alone with 
her in her tent. ‘‘ Magic has failed before this.” 

“But the men hooted at me,’’ said Swift-foot. 

“How well I remember how our people complained when 
your grandmother’s magic failed! But now they all speak 
of Plant-a-root as if she were one of the gods.”’ 

“Teach me once more, Mother,”’ said Swift-foot. ‘‘ You 
understand magic. You have been able to fill many granaries 
with barley and goat grass.” 

“Let me tell you something,” said Sow-the-seed. ‘‘ These 
granaries were not filled by magic. Magic has failed so many 
times that I dare not trust it.”’ 

“Can it be that I hear you aright?” asked Swift-foot: 
“Can it be that you have given up the use of magic?”’ 
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“IT strive to do what is best for the tribe,’ answered the 
wise woman. ‘“‘The people put their trust in magic, and 
they must be satisfied. But, as for me, I don’t trust it.” 

“Then how do you bring Summer in and how do you get 
good crops?” 

“‘I’m learning lessons from Mother Nature,”’ replied Sow- 
the-seed. ‘‘I’m learning to help Mother Earth by adorning 
her with gardens and fields.”’ 


THINGS TO DO 


Answer these questions: 
Why wouldn't the Bear clan listen to Swift-foot when he tried to reason 


with them? 
Why did the people call the whirlwind a monstrous boar? 
What had Sow-the-seed learned about magic? Why didn’t she 
trust 1t? 
Tell a story of what happened to Swift-foot on his way home. 
Dramatize part of this lesson. 
Choose lines for two illustrations. Make one. 


aed 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


How do you think the first plows were invented? 
Do you think that See. should work? Should everybody do 


the same kind of work? 
Why did men dislike to take up the work of farming? 
How do you think they were persuaded to do it? 


Victory 
Ever since \the village was formed the women had been 
making better tools than they had ever made before. They 
had been making better hatchets to cut down the bushes and 
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they had been making better hoes to dig up the soil. These 
hoes they thrust into the ground much as we use our hoes 
today. 

Once Hitch-a-cow made a large hoe and dragged it across 
the field. It made a furrow and was called a furrow crook, 
but we shall call it a plow. 

When the other women saw Hitch-a-cow’s plow, they made 
plows for themselves. These were usually made of rowan 


oe 


A wooden plow 


wood, for rowan wood was said to protect the worker from the 
demons of the earth. But if good rowan sticks were not at 
hand, twigs of rowan were tied to the plows made from forked 
branches of other trees. 

When the old men saw the women with their plows, they 
were filled with fear. They said that the women were tearing 
up the earth like a pack of hungry wolves. 

‘We must put a stop to this!’’ cried Crab. ‘‘The women 
are stirring up the demons.” | 

“Why do they do it?” asked Fisher. ‘‘ Why do they make 
those new-fangled things?”’ 

‘“‘Let’s break the plows!” cried Crab. 
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The old men agreed that this should be done, and were 
waiting for a chance to do it. But when the younger men 
heard about it, Whet-an-ax said, ‘‘Don’t do it. Mother 
Earth wants the women to raise barley. Let them alone.”’ 

This didn’t quiet the old men. They kept on with their 
threats until the wise woman called the people together to 
talk over the matter. Then Sow-the-seed said, ‘‘ Demons 
cannot stay in the camp where goat grass and barley are 
stored. Neither can demons disturb the work of our fields.” 

“But the women are stirring up the demons!”’ cried Crab. 

“Have courage,”’ replied the mother of the tribe. ‘‘ When 
_ we stir up the soil and sow the seed, we disturb the demons. 
When the seed sprouts, the demons start up. But when the 
barley and goat grass grow, the demons groan and hide.” 

Seeing that the old men didn’t heed what she said, the 
wise woman turned to them and said, ‘Old men like meat, 
but they bring in no game. They like barley porridge, but 
they do all they can to hinder the work in the fields. He 
who would eat must work. Go now and fetch your axes. 
Weave-a-belt will show you the field you must clear before 
the evening meal.” 

Needless to say, the old men did what the wise woman 
said. 

Now Swift-foot heard what was said, but since old men 
often did woman’s work he thought nothing more about it. 
He was interested, however, in the big fields and in the 
granaries filled to the brim. He still wanted to be a wise man 
and understand all that was done. 

Of course Swift-foot had no idea that he would ever plow 
the fields. That was woman’s work. Buta wise man should 
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know what each festival was for and what should be done at 
each one. So he was glad to learn from his mother the reason 
for each festival and the songs, dances, offerings, and 
prayers for each season of the year. 

While she was teaching Swift-foot, this question 
often came to Sow-the-seed: ‘‘Why shouldn’t men 
share in the work as well as in the songs and feasts?”’ 

The wise woman had ever been mindful of the 
work she had to do. Since the village had been 
formed she often thought, ‘‘ Now we can raise enough 
barley to take away Winter’s worst sting. But what 
about the Bear clan and the tribes that are threat- 
ened with famine? Shall we let them perish with 
hunger when we have plenty of barley? And shall 
men who have no share in the work eat barley 
porridge?”’ 

One day she spoke to Swift-foot about this, but 
he wasn’t ready to listen. Not until he saw a cow 
A stone saw itched to a plow did he want to try his hand. And 

ven then he was ashamed to be seen working in the fields. 

Sow-the-seed knew how Swift-foot felt, so she arranged to 
let him try his hand at the plow before the break of day. And 
it pleased him so well to drive the cow and make a long furrow — 
across the field that more than once he kept at the work until 
broad daylight. 

Of course everybody began to talk when Swift-foot was 
seen doing woman’s work. It made a big stir in the village 
and spread to the neighboring tribes. Spies came and prowled 
about and spread stories far and wide about the strange doings 
at the village of the Tree tribe. 
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To quiet the men of the tribe, the wise woman again sum- 
moned Mother Earth to appear. So again Mother Earth in 
the form of a woman was greeted with a song of praise. 

“Speak, Mother,’ said the wise woman. ‘‘Speak to your 
children. Let it be known if it be your will that men should 
make fields and till the soil.”’ 

All listened with bated breath, for all were eager to hear 
the words that came from Mother Earth’s lips. 

“He who cuts down the trees and tills the soil will not 
go hungry,” said Mother Earth. ‘‘He who does not do this 
_ shall beg from door to door.” 

Praise Mother Earth!” cried the wise woman. ‘Praise 
her with a song.”’ 

The people rose and sang a song of praise, and while they 
sang Mother Earth withdrew into the darkness of the night. 

“The mother of the gods has spoken,” said Sow-the-seed 
when the song was ended. ‘‘Henceforth men may share in 
the work of the fields.”’ | 

“T'll drive the cow!” cried Crooked-knife. 

“So will I! So will I!” cried all of the men. 

“Come to-morrow at break of day,’’ said the mother of 
the tribe. ‘‘Come to the field the old men cleared. There 
~ Plowman will show you how to plow with a cow.” 

“Plowman!” cried the people. ‘‘Who is Plowman?” 

““He is my son,”’ replied Sow-the-seed. ‘‘Up to this time 
you have known him as Swift-foot. But henceforth he shall 
be called Plowman.”’ 

The next morning the people gathered at the field the old 
men had cleared. There they saw Plowman beside the cow 
which had been hitched to the plow. 


“Let us sing a song of victory” ‘ 
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-As he was about to start, a plover called and Plowman 
asked his mother what the bird said. 

“Plow well! Sow well!” replied the wise woman. ‘It’s 
Mother Earth who is speaking.”’ 

Cheered by this thought, Plowman started the cow and 
plowed a furrow across the field. Then he plowed another 
and still another while the people looked on with wondering 
eyes. 

When he had plowed three furrows, a skylark rose up from 
the earth singing its wonderful song. 

“Listen!” cried Sow-the-seed. ‘‘It’s the bird of sun- 
light.” 

All listened and looked up at the bird until it was only a 
dot in the blue sky. And as its song grew fainter and fainter, 
the wise woman said, ‘Let us sing with the skylark. Let us 
sing a song of victory.” 

It so happened that spies saw what took place in the field 
that day. For neighboring tribes were curious to learn what 
was going on. 

That afternoon one of the spies came to the mother of the 
tribe. ‘You are a wise woman,” he said. ‘‘Come and visit 
our people.” 

Not long after this Sow-the-seed went forth to the neigh- 
boring tribes. She went forth on the back of a cow carrying 
a basket/and a hoe. Plowman walked by her side carrying 
a plow. And sometimes Tame-a-wolf went with them to 
teach the men to herd the wild hogs and protect them from 
wolves and bears.. 

People said that the witches wailed wherever the wise 
woman went. For she taught the people to raise barley 
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and fill granaries in seasons of plenty for seasons of scarcity. 
In this way Sow-the-seed robbed Winter of its worst sting. 


More, too; for the wise woman had learned the order of | 


the seasons. The coming of wintef no longer was dreaded 
as in the days gone by. Sometimes the people sowed grain 
when they knew that winter was close at hand. But they 


knew that winter could not stay forever and that the seed ~ 


they sowed at this time would bear fruit when summer came. 

It is not strange that Sow-the-seed was honored by people 
far and near. For she taught the people to give up the roving 
habit and she gave them good laws. It is not strange that 
we still hear stories of this wise woman. For had it not been 
for her work, we would not have many of the things which 
we prize most to-day. 


THE EARLY FARMERS 


INCE many of the activities which may well be related to the study 
of the text are enumerated under “Things to Think About” and 
“Things to Do,” and since the subject of the text is one which has 

only recently found a place in the elementary school, it will probably be 
-more helpful to the teacher to have this space used for amplifying the 
text rather than for the presentation of methods. 


BEGINNINGS OF AGRICULTURE 


For thousands of years before plants were cultivated, savage woman 
knew all the useful plants in her environment; but so long as she could 
find food she was content to take nature’s gifts without giving anything 
in return. Undoubtedly it was scarcity of food in times past as well as 
among primitive peoples of historic periods which forced woman to improve 
her methods. So we may be sure that prehistoric woman learned the 
advantage of pulling weeds from patches of wild vegetables and loosening 
the soil around these plants with her digging stick, thus helping food- 
bearing plants grow in their native habitat. This step is symbolized in 
the text by the name Pull-a-weed, while the name Hack-grass, given to 

the woman who first hacked down grass and saved it for the cattle in the 
cold, stormy days of winter, marks another step in advance —a step 
‘which probably found support in the practice of drying and storing such 
foods as berries, fruits, and meat. The period during which woman 
learned to transplant: roots and sow seeds, is the one that has furnished 
* most of the materials upon which the story is based. In order to present 
these materials in a vivid way, it has seemed legitimate to telescope the 
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achievements of centuries into a few generations. The most typical 
achievements of the times are centered about three women, mothers of 
the tribe. The names Hack-grass, Plant-a-root, and Sow-the-seed sym- 
bolize three important steps in the introduction of the agricultural arts. 
The names of other characters, too, typify activities characteristic of the 
times and have been chosen with a purpose. It is not intended to convey 
the impression that the steps in the development of primitive agriculture 
always follow in the same order. Much depends upon local conditions. 
The order here presented is that which seems to be well suited to the dis- 
trict selected as the theater of the early farmers of our text. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 

From the outset it will be well for the children to model in the sand 
box a relief map of the places mentioned in the lessons; for interest in the 
story readily carries over to interest in the place in which the people lived. 
With some classes it may be sufficient to answer the question as to the 
place where the early farmers lived by saying that they lived on the bottom 
lands of a broad river valley and on the neighboring hillsides. With 
others the question may arise as to where this valley is located. In such 
a case tell the children that the place where the early farmers lived is that 
part of the valley of the Danube which lies in the countries now known 
as Romania and Hungary. 

In the early work let the children express their idea of a camping place 
by modeling it in the sand box, making tents for the people and a pen 
for the cattle. When the clans meet to go to the Lake of the Goose, it 
will prove interesting to show on the map the place where the trail forks 
as well as the route to the lake. In representing the camp at this lake, 
the children will find in the story materials for a clear picture. As the 
story progresses, the children will be able to express their mental pictures 
of places in more and more graphic ways. It is well to arouse a motive 
for making truthful maps and drawing truthful pictures. Such motives 
lead to careful observation of the natural environment in which the chil- 
dren live, as well as to a search for facts in natural histories and other 
books of reference. Such observation and such study result in the dis- 
covery that most forms of vegetation and most animals and birds have 
their favorite habitats. For instance, wild goats like high mountain 
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pastures. Wild sheep like high pastures, but not so high as those of the 
goats; while wild cattle prefer grassy plains and open glades near streams 
of fresh water. The trees that clothe the mountain sides are not those of 
the bottom lands. The birds of the marshes and lakes are not those 
that make their homes in the woodlands. As the work progresses, encour- 
age the children to learn the most characteristic animals, birds, and plants 
likely to be found in each place. 

If any one should inquire why the early farmers lived in the valley 
of the Danube, the answer is to be found in the nature of the soil. The 
rich, soft soil known as loess, found not only on the bottom lands but on 
the leeward side of the hills, was admirably suited to the first steps in 
primitive agriculture. The story of the formation of this soil has been 
told in part by the geologist and may be found in Osborn’s Men of the 
Old Stone Age and also in Tyler’s The New Stone Age. It is a complicated 
story even for the college student, covering long geological periods and 
involving the action of glaciers, rivers, floods, and storms, as well as 
changes in climate. Children, however, may be interested in learning 
that even before the time of the cave men Mother Nature was very busy 
in preparing this soil, and that at one period, when the climate was very 
dry, strong winds produced great dust storms which played a part in cover- 
ing the district with a soft, rich soil. 

Although care has been taken to conform to conditions in the Danube 
district, the story loses nothing when regarded as a generalized account of 
_ human progress which may have taken place in any one of several localities. 
So if it seems best to the teacher, she may use a valley in the neighborhood 
as the scene where the activities took place, Should she prefer to use the 
valley of the Danube, the following quotations may be of interest: 

“Geikie defines loess as typically a ‘fine-grained yellowish, sandy . 
loam, consisting very largely of minute grains of quartz with some admix- 
ture of argillaceous and calcareous matter.’ It is for the most part a 
wind-blown deposit. It is widely developed over low-lying regions, but 
sweeps up to heights of 200 to 300 feet and more above the bottoms of the 
great river valleys.; Again, in many places we find it heaped up under 
the lee of hills, the exposed windward slopes of which bear no trace of it. 
Wherever there is loess we are likely to find the remains of steppe plants 
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and animals. The ancient steppe area which generally covers, and 
probably extends considerably beyond, the loess district, is the region 
occupied by most of the primitive settlements. Even today it is less 
wooded than the rest of northern Europe” (John Mason Tyler, in The 
New Stone Age). 

‘“‘As to the origin of the sands and gravels which compose the ‘terraces’ 
we know that the glacial stages were periods of wearing away of vast 
materials from the summits and sides of the mountains, which were 
transported by the rivers to the valleys and plains. These vast deposits 
of glacial terraces spread out over the very broad surfaces of the pristine 
river-bottoms which in many valleys were from too to 150 feet above the 
present levels. The diminished and contracted streams of interglacial 
times cut into these ancient river beds forming narrower channels into 
which they transported their own materials. Thus, as the successive 
‘river terraces’ were formed, a descending series of steps was created along 
the sides of the valleys. 

“The glacial stages were generally times of relatively great humidity, 
of heavy rain and snow fall, of full rivers charged with gravels and sands, 
and with loam, the finest product of the erosive action of ice upon the 
rocks. This loam on the barren wastes left bare by the glaciers or on the 
river borders and overflow basins was retransported by the winds and laid 
down afresh in layers of varying thickness known as loess” (Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, in Men of the Old Stone Age). 


Piant LIFE 

Vegetables. From time immemorial primitive people have made use 
of the native food-bearing plants in their environment. Among these 
in the Danube region there were growing wild several of our most familiar 
vegetables. But so great has been the improvement under cultivation 
that we should scarcely recognize in the tough and stringy-rooted wild 
plants the carrots, beets, rutabagas, turnips, and cabbages of our gardens 
and markets. In their raw state they must have been anything but 
palatable, but this condition was greatly improved when the art of boiling 
came in and people learned to make vegetable soups. 

The vegetables longest cultivated in this region are the cabbage, 
purslane, turnip, rutabaga, lentils, peas, and beans. These are the vege- 
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tables which were grown by our early farmers. But wild parsnip and 
lettuce were passed by as poisonous; the radish, carrot, beet, asparagus 
and celery were used wild, but not cultivated until a later date. 

Fruits and Berries. Among the berries available were the wild straw- 
berry, blackberry, elderberry, and gooseberry. The hips of roses, the 
haws of thorn trees, and the red berries of the rowan tree, or mountain 
ash, were also used. The scarlet berries of the yew must have been 
attractive, but probably were not used, for there are traditions to indicate 
that “the yew tree stands in the midst of its own darkness and that no 
bird feeds upon its berries.” Its wood, however, was greatly prized for 
making bows, and wreaths were made of its leaves at the time of funerals, 

Several representatives of fruit trees were present. Among these were 
the lime with fruit like a lemon, the sloe or blackthorn, and another species 
of wild plum bearing a puckery fruit, the wild apple and crab apple, and 
the wild cherry and pear. All these wild fruits undoubtedly were prized 
as highly by prehistoric people as the best fruits of our orchards are prized 

| by people today. 

Nut-bearing Trees. Among the nut-bearing trees of Neolithic Europe, 
the oak—the Mother of Acorns—was the most common, the most 
important, and the most sacred. Primitive peoples almost invariably 
depend for the most part upon some one food, and in this region as in 
many other districts the acorn was the principal food. A good acorn 
crop was all that stood between the people and famine. 

There were beech trees, too, although the beech does not grow east 
of a line drawn from ‘‘the south of Scandinavia through Poland to the 
Crimea and Caucasus.”’ The “soft and smiline and apparently good- 
natured” queen of the forest has been spoken of as a ‘‘ domineering tyrant” 
because the heavy foliage of its wide-spreading branches shuts off the 
light and permits of no undergrowth. But very likely the people of pre- 
historic Europe enjoyed the shade of this beautiful tree and were grateful 
for the nuts, which were food for both men and swine. 

The hazel bush, around which so much folklore has centered, furnished 
an abundance of nuts. But neither the hazel nor the beech filled the place 
of the oak upon whose bounty the peoplé depended for food. When the 
acorn crop was good, all went well; but when the acorn crop failed, the 
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people were in the direst distress. Undoubtedly this is one reason why 
the oak occupied so large a place in the rites and ceremonies, descriptions 
of which may be found in Frazer’s Golded Bough. 

Other Trees. The most characteristic evergreen tree of the Stone Age 
was the fir. The holly with its bright red berries was greatly prized. Its 
branches were used by prehistoric people as charms to protect their dwell- 
ings. Other evergreen trees were present among which may be mentioned 
the yew, the pine, the balsam, and the spruce. 

Next to the oak, the mountain ash, or rowan tree, was most revered. 
Its branches were thought to be a protection against witches, which were 
dreaded as the worst enemies of man. Not only were twigs of the rowan 
tree used to protect the person and dwelling of man, but they were also 
attached to domestic animals and to the cattle pens. And at the time 
when people feared to disturb the earth by clearing fields and digging up 
the soil, the precaution was taken of making hacks and hoes of the wood 
of the rowan tree. The eating of rowan berries was thought to prevent 
old age. 

Cereals. From the earliest times woman laid tribute to all the food- 
bearing plants in her environment. In places where the seeds of wild 
grasses were plentiful, she threshed the seeds from the standing stems, 
winnowed the grain, and parched or boiled it in the kernel or ground it 
with her mortar and pestle and made a coarse mush. She was well 
acquainted with the processes of harvesting and cooking seeds of wild 
grasses, but knew nothing about clearing fields and sowing seeds and very 
little about protecting the growing crops. But she learned all these 
in due time. 


Barley was probably the first of the cereals to be'cultivated. Before - 


the Stone Age ended, however, several varieties of wheat as well as millet 


were grown on the Neolithic farms. The kernels and ears of all these were 


smaller than those of our cereals, and there has been a change in respect 
to the number of rows in the ears. All varieties improve rapidly under 
cultivation. 
Scientists have given considerable attention to the task of locating 
the place where these cereals grew wild. Alphonse de Candolle, an 
eminent authority, “has adduced evidence that common wheat (Traticum 
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vulgare) has been found wild in various parts of Asia, where it is not likely 
to have escaped from cultivation.”” The whole question of finding the 
exact birthplace of wheat, however, is still shrouded in darkness. Con- 
census of opinion leads to the conclusion that its birthplace was somewhere 
in Western Asia not far from the Caucasus, 

Since all grains were used in a wild state before they were cultivated, 
it has seemed legitimate for our purpose to have these grains brought in 
a wild state from the East by Alpine tribes who kept coming into Europe 
throughout this period, keeping for the most part to the higher lands. 
By so doing it has been possible to bring out in the story the keeping 
quality of cereals as well as the relation of their food value to their bulk. 


ANIMAL LIFE 

The wild herds of the Neolithic period had been greatly depleted by 
the ravages of beasts of prey as well as by the destructive methods of 
hunters. Yet there were still wild herds of cattle, bison, horses, deer, 
sheep, goats, and swine. Wolves and bears were always to be found 
lurking near these herds. There were smaller animals, too, among which 
may be mentioned the beaver, the otter, the mink, the wild cat, the 
badger, the fox, and the hare. 

Although the cow, the sheep, and the goat, as well as the dog, had been 
domesticated, the lesson of learning to care for the herds was a slow 
process and attended by many difficulties. In summer it was usually 
easy to find good pastures; but when winter set in the situation became 
serious, and in years when the acorn crop failed, all the animals not pro- 
tected by taboo were likely to be killed. Then because of the presence 
‘of wolves and bears, the herds had to be guarded both day and night 
throughout the year. In this work the dog proved to be man’s faithful 
ally. At first the dog was’represented by only one species, but during 
this period the timber wolf, one of the ancestors of our wolf dogs, was 
domesticated. The story of the transformation of one of man’s most 
dreaded enemies into a friend is told briefly, and the name ‘“‘ Tame-a-wolf”’ 
is given to the boy who is credited with this achievement. The advantage 
of having such an ally is brought out in the story of how this young man, 
with the aid of his dogs, killed a wild boar which threatened to destroy the 
whole crop, This story is told all too briefly, but the children can amplify 
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the text and thus give this noteworthy achievement a more prominent 
place. Children will be interested to know that many traditions have 
come down from the past referring to raids of wild hogs upon the crops. 
In many cases a reward was offered to the man who would slay the wild 
boar. Children, too, will be glad to know that men began to herd wild 
hogs in much the same way as at an earlier time they protected the wild 
herds; and that for centuries partially domesticated hogs were herded in 
places where nut-bearing trees offered a plentiful supply of food. 


ATTITUDE Towarp NATURE 

The animistic belief that ‘inanimate objects and the phenomena of 
nature are endowed with personal life or a living soul”’ is still present, 
but is supplemented and partially superseded by a belief in many gods. 
The belief that each plant was a spirit which had to be placated before its 
fruits could be taken, was giving way to the belief in a spirit of vegetation 
which usually took the form of a sacred tree, but later was supposed to 
be a spirit residing in a tree. Children are familiar with stories of dryads 
and wood nymphs, which usually are presented merely as stories, without 
reference to the part such beliefs have played in the life of man. It is 
hoped that the use made of such beliefs in this text will throw light upon 


children’s literature, and make clear the disadvantages which come from. 


believing things which are not true, as well as the value of gaining an 
understanding of that which is true. The same may be said in respect 
to the magical arts. It is impossible to understand the life of primitive 
people without knowing that they depended upon the use of magic to 
control the seasons and the fruitfulness of the earth. That such reliance 
was due to mistaken beliefs, the children who use this book cannot fail 
to see. And it is not too much to expect that they will see the advantages 
which come to those who acquire knowledge. 

If superstitious beliefs were entirely a matter of the past, there would 
be no object in making any reference to them. But there are still many 
traces of such beliefs in the activities of people as well as in our literature. 
Many people still plant seeds in the waxing moon, not knowing that this 


custom is founded upon the belief in magic. Few recognize in the dance. 


of children around the Maypole a survival of the rites and ceremonies 
once used in the worship of the sacred oak; nor do they see in the witches 
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and hobgoblins which appear in our celebration of Halloween a survival 
of the rites and ceremonies of primitive people at the season when they 
attempted to drive witches from the land and keep winter away. 


IMPROVEMENTS WROUGHT By AGRICULTURE 


That the introduction of agriculture wrought a great change for the 

better is apparent from traditions and myths which have come down from 
the past. The gratitude of people of succeeding ages to the woman who 
introduced the agricultural arts is shown in the fact that they gave this 
wise woman a place among the gods. Among the Greeks she is called 
Demeter; among the Romans, she is called Ceres; among the Egyptians, 
she is known as Isis; and wherever agriculture has been introduced there 
has grown up the belief that it was introduced by a goddess. 
_ One advantage of the introduction of agriculture was that it made 
possible a more settled mode of life. There was a greater sense of security 
and less fear of famine because it was possible to have on hand grain that 
would keep. A more settled life made possible better tools and better 
dwellings and a marked improvement in the arts of life. The training 
received through festivals taught the people to work together, not only 
for that which promised an immediate reward but for distant ends as well. 
These festivals which marked each important step from seedtime to har- 
vest, taught the people to take notice of the order of the seasons. And 
when they sowed seeds in autumn, the approach of winter, which hitherto 
had been a season of the direst distress, was now, through the influence of 
agriculture, transformed into a season of hope. 
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